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Sir Charles Danvers. 


By tHe Avutuor or ‘THE DANVERS JEWELS.’ 





CuaptTer IX. 


|B gene arrived at Atherstone the following afternoon. Evelyn 

and Ralph, who had enlarged on the state of morbid de- 
pression of the lonely inhabitant of Vandon, were rather taken 
aback by the jaunty appearance of the sufferer, when he appeared, 
overflowing with evident satisfaction and small talk, his face 
wreathed with smiles. 

“He bears up wonderfully,” said Charles aside to Ruth later in 
the evening, as Dare warbled a very discreet selection of his best 
songs after dinner. ‘No one knows better than myself that many 
a breaking heart beats beneath a smiling waistcoat, but unless we 
had been told beforehand we should never have guessed it in his 
case.” 

Dare, who was looking at Ruth, and saw Charles go and sit 
down by her, brought his song to an abrupt conclusion, and made 
his way to her also. 

“ You also sing, Miss Deyncourt? ” he asked. “I am sure, from 
your face, you sing.” 

“T do.” 

“Thank Heaven!” said Charles fervently. “I did you an 
injustice. I thought you were going to say ‘a little’ Every 
singing young lady I ever met, when asked that question, 
invariably replied ‘ a little.’ ” 

“T leave my friends to say that for me,” said Ruth. 

“Perhaps you yourself sing a little?” asked Dare, wishing 
Charles would leave Ruth’s ball of wool alone. 

“No,” said Charles; “Ihave no tricks.” And he rose and went 
off to the newspaper table. Dare’s songs were all very well, but 
really his voice was nothing so very wonderful, and he was not 
much of an acquisition in other ways. 
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Then Dare took his opportunity. He dropped into Charles’s 
vacant chair; he wound wool; he wished to learn to knit; his 
inquiring mind craved for information respecting shooting 
stockings. He talked of music; of songs, Italian, French, and 
English ; of American nigger melodies. Would Miss Deyncourt 
sing? Might he accompany her? Ah! she preferred the simple 
old English ballads. He loved the simple English ballad. 

And Ruth, nothing loth, sang in her fresh, clear voice one song 
after another, Dare accompanying her with rapid sympathy and 
ease. 

Charles put down his paper, and moved slightly, so that he had 
a better view of the piano. Evelyn laid down her work and 
looked affectionately at Ruth. 

“Exquisite,” said Lady Mary from time to time, who had 
said the same of Lady Grace’s wavering little soprano. 

“You also sing duets? You: sing duets?” eagerly inquired 
Dare, the music-stool creaking with his suppressed excitement ; 
and, without waiting for an answer, he began playing the opening 
chords of “‘ Greeting.” 

The two voices rose and fell together, now soft, now triumphant, 
harmonising as if they sung together for years. Dare’s second was 
low, pathetic, and it blended at once with Ruth’s clear young 
contralto. Charles wondered that the others should applaud 
when the duet was finished. Ruth's voice went best alone in his 
opinion. 

“And the ‘Cold Blast’?” asked Dare immediately afterwards. 
“The ‘Cold Blast’ was here a moment ago ”—turning the leaves 
over rapidly. ‘ You are not tired, Miss Deyncourt ?” 

“Tired!” replied Ruth, her eyes sparkling. “It never tires me 
to sing. It rests me.” 

“Ah! so it is with me. That is just how I feel,” said Dare. 
*“'To sing, or to listen to the voice of—of——” 

“Of what? Confound him!” wondered Charles. 

“Of another,” said Dare. “Ah! here he is!” and he pounced 
on another song, and lightly touched the opening chords. 





“*QOh! wert thou in the cold blast,’” 
sang Ruth, fresh and sweet. 
“*T'd shelter thee,’” 


Dare assured her with manly fervour. He went on to say what he 
would do if he were monarch of the realm, affirming that the 
brightest jewel of his crown would be his queen. 

(‘« Anyhow, he can’t pronounce Scotch,” Charles thought.) 
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“Would be his queen,” Dare repeated, with subdued emotion 
and an upward glance at Ruth, which she was too much absorbed 
in the song to see, but which did not escape Charles. Dare’s 
dark sentimental eyes spoke volumes of—not sermons—at that 
moment. 

“Oh! Uncle Charles,” whispered Molly, who had been allowed 
to sit up about two hours beyond her nominal bedtime, at which 
hour she rarely felt disposed to retire; ‘ oh, Uncle Charles! ‘The 
brightest jewel in his crown!’ Don’t you wish you and me could 
sing together like that ?” 

Charles moved impatiently, and took up his paper again. 

The evening passed all too quickly for Dare, who loved music 
and the sound of his own voice, and he had almost forgotten, until 
Charles left him and Ralph alone together in the smoking-room, 
that he had come to discuss his affairs with the latter. 

“Dear me,” said Evelyn, who had followed her cousin to her 
room after they had dispersed for the night, and was looking out 
of Ruth’s window, “that must be Charles walking up and down on 
the lawn. Well now, how thoughtful he is to leave Mr. Dare and 
Ralph together. You know, Ruth, poor Mr. Dare’s affairs are in 
a very bad way, and he has come to talk things over with my 
Ralph.” 

“T hope Ralph will make him put his cottages in order,” said 
Ruth, with sudden interest, shaking back her hair from her 
shoulders. ‘ Do you think he will ?” 

‘‘Whatever Ralph advises will be sure to be right,” replied 
Evelyn, with the soft conviction of his infallibility which caused 
her to be considered by most of Ralph’s masculine friends an ideal 
wife. It is women without reasoning powers of any kind whom 
the nobler sex should be careful to marry if they wish to be 
regarded through life in this delightful way by their wives. Men 
not particularly heroic in themselves, who yet are anxious to pose 
as heroes in their domestic circle, should remember that the 
smallest modicum of common sense on the part of the worshipper 
will inevitably mar a happiness, the very existence of which 
depends entirely on a blind unreasoning devotion. In middle life 
the absence of reason begins perhaps to be felt ; but why in youth 
take thought for such a far-off morrow! 

“T hope he will,” said Ruth, half to herself. “What an 
opportunity that man has if he only sees it. There is so much to 
be done, and it is all in his hands.” 

“ Yes, it’s not entailed ; but I don’t think there is so very much,” 
said Evelyn. “But then, so long as people are nice, I never 
care whether they are rich or poor. That is the first question I ask 
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when people come into the neighbourhood. Are they really nice ? 
Dear me, Ruth, what beautiful hair you have; and mine coming 
off so! And, talking of hair, did you ever see anything like 
Mr. Dare’s? Somebody must really speak to him about it. If 
he would keep his hands still, and not talk so quick, and let his 
hair grow a little, I really think he would not look so like a 
foreigner.” 

“T don’t suppose he minds looking like one.” 

“ My dear!” 

“ His mother was a Frenchwoman, wasn’t she? I am sure I 
have heard so fifty times since his uncle died.” 

“And if she was,” said Evelyn reprovingly, “is not that an 
extra reason for his giving up anything that will remind people 
of it? And we ought to try and forget it, Ruth, and behave just 
the same to him as if she had been an Englishwoman. I wonder 
if he is a Roman Catholic ? ” 

“ Ask him.” 

“T hope he is not,” continued Evelyn, taking up her candle to 
go. ‘* We never had one to stay in the house before. I don’t 
mean,” catching a glimpse of Ruth’s face, “that Catholics are— 
well—I don’t mean that. But still, you know, one would not 
like to make great friends with a Catholic, would one, Ruth? And 
he is so nice and so amusing that I do hope, as he is going to be a 
neighbour, he is a Protestant.” And after a few more remarks of 
about the same calibre from Evelyn, the two cousins kissed and 
parted for the night. 

“ Will he do it?” said Ruth to herself, when she was alone. 
“ Has he character enough, and perseverance enough, and money 
enough? Oh! I wish Uncle John would talk to him.” 

Ruth was not aware that one word from herself would have 
more weight with a man like Dare than any number from an angel 
of heaven, if that angel were of the masculine gender. If at the 
other side of the house Dare could have known how earnestly 
Ruth was thinking about him, he would not have been surprised 
(for he was not without experience), but he would have felt 
immensely flattered. 

Vandon lay in a distant part of Mr. Alwynn’s parish, and a 
perpetual curate had charge of the district. Mr. Alwynn 
consequently seldom went there, but on the few occasions on which 
Ruth had accompanied him in his periodical visits, she had seen 
enough. Who cares for a recital of what she saw? Misery and 
want are so common. We can see them for ourselves any day. 
In Ruth’s heart a great indignation had kindled against old Mr. 
Dare, of Vandon, who was inaccessible as a ghost in his own house, 
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haunting the same rooms, but never to be found when Mr. Alwynn 
called upon him to “ put things before him in their true light.” 
And when Mr. Dare descended to the Vandon vault, all Mr. 
Alwynn’s interest, and consequently a good deal of Ruth’s, had 
centred in the new heir, who was so difficult to find, and who 
ultimately turned up from the other end of nowhere just when 
people were beginning to despair of his ever turning up at all. 

And now that he had come, would he make the crooked 
straight? Would the new broom sweep clean? Ruth recalled the 
new broom’s brown handsome face, with the eager eyes and raised 
eyebrows, and involuntarily shook her head. It is difficult to be 
an impartial judge of any one with a feeling for music, and a 
pathetic tenor voice; but the face she had called to mind did not 
inspire her with confidence. It was kindly, amiable, pleasant; but 
was it strong? In other words, was it not a trifle weak ? 

She found herself comparing it with another, a thin, reserved 
face, with keen light eyes and a firm mouth; a mouth with a cigar 
in it at that moment on the lawn. The comparison, however, did 
not help her meditations much, being decidedly prejudicial to the 
“new broom ;” and the faint chime of the clock on the dressing- 
table breaking in on them at the same moment, she dismissed them 
for the night, and proceeded to busy herself in putting to bed her 
various little articles of jewellery before betaking herself there 
also. 


Any doubts entertained by Evelyn about Dare’s religious views 
were completely set at rest the following morning, which happened 
to be a Sunday. He appeared at breakfast in a black frock coat, 
the splendour of which quite threw Ralph’s ancient Sunday 
garment into the shade. He wore also a chastened, decorous 
aspect, which seemed unfamiliar to his mobile face, and rather ill 
suited to it. After breakfast, he inquired when service would be, 
and expressed a wish to attend it. He brought down a high 
hat and an enormous prayer-book, and figured with them in the 
garden. 

“Who is going to Greenacre, and who is going to Slum 
berleigh ?” called out Ralph from the smoking-room window. 
“ Because, if any of you are going to foot it to Slumberleigh, you 
had better be starting. Which are you going to, Charles?” 

“Tam going where Molly goes. Which is it to be, Molly ?” 

“Slumberleigh,” said Molly with decision, “ because it’s the 
shortest sermon, and I want to see the little foal in Brown’s 
field.” 

“Slumberleigh be it,” said Charles. “ Now, Miss Deyncourt,” 
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as Ruth appeared, “which church are you going to support— 
Greenacre, which is close in more senses than one, where they 
never open the windows, and the clergyman preaches for an hour ; 
or Slumberleigh, shady, airy, cool, lying past a meadow with a foal 
in it? If I may offer that as any inducement, Molly and I 
intend to patronise Slumberleigh.” 

Ruth said she would do the same. 

“Now, Dare, you will be able to decide whether Greenacre, 
with a little fat tower, or Slumberleigh, with a beautiful tall 
steeple, suits your religious views best.” 

“T will also go to Slumberleigh,” said Dare, without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“T thought so. I suppose”—to Ralph and Evelyn—“ you are 
going to Greenacre with Aunt Mary? Tell her I have gone to 
church, will you? It will cheer her up. Sunday is a very 
depressing day with her, [know. She thinks of all she has done 
in the week, preparatory to doing a little more on Monday. 
Good-bye. Now then, Molly, have you got your prayer-book? 
Miss Deyncourt, I don’t see yours anywhere. Oh, there it is! 
No, don’t let Dare carry it for you. Give it me. He will have 
enough to do, poor fellow, to travel with his own. Come, Molly! 
Is Vic chained up? Yes, I can hear him howling. The craving 
for church privileges of that dumb animal, Miss Deyncourt, is 
an example to us Christians. Molly, have you got your penny? 
Miss Deyncourt, can I accommodate you with a threepenny bit? 
Now, are we all ready to start ?” 

“When this outburst of eloquence has subsided,” said Ruth, 
“the audience will be happy to move on.” 

And so they started across the fields, where the grass was 
already springing faint and green after the haymaking. There 
was a fresh wandering air, which fluttered the ribbons in Molly’s 
hat, as she danced on ahead, frisking in her short white skirt 
beside her uncle, her hand in his. Charles was the essence of 
wit to Molly, with his grave face that so seldom smiled, and the 
twinkle in the kind eyes, that always went before those wonderful 
delightful jokes which he alone could make. Sometimes, as she 
laughed, she looked back at Ruth and Dare, half a field behind, 
in pity at what they were missing. 

“Shall we wait and tell them that story, Uncle Charles?” 

“No, Molly. I dare say he is telling her another which is 
just as good.” 

“T don’t think he knows any like yours.” 

“Some people like the old, old story best.” 

“ Do I know the old, old one, Uncle Charles ?” 
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“No, Molly.” 

“Can you tell it?” 

“No. I have never been able to tell that particular story.” 

“ And do you really think he is telling it to her now?” witha 
backward glance. 

“Not at this moment. It’s no good running back. He’s only 
thinking about it now. He will tell it her in about a month or 
six weeks’ time.” 

“T hope I shall be there when he tells it.” 

“T hope you may; but I don’t think it is likely. And now, 
Molly, set your hat straight, and leave off jumping. I never 
jump when I go to church with Aunt Mary. Quietly now, for 
there’s the church, and Mr. Alwynn’s looking out of the window.” 

Dare, meanwhile, walking with Ruth, caught sight of the 
church and lych-gate with heartfelt regret. ‘I‘he stretches of 
sunny meadow land, the faint clamour of church bells, the pale, 
refined face beside him, had each individually and all three 
together appealed to his imagination, always vivid when he 
himself was concerned. He suddenly felt asifa great gulf had 
fixed itself, without any will of his own, between his old easy- 
going life and the new existence that was opening out before him. 

He had crossed from the old to the new without any perception 
of such a gulf, and now, as he looked back, it seemed to yawn 
between him and all that hitherto he had been. He did not care 
to look back, so he looked forward. He felt as if he were the 
central figure (when was he not a central figure?) in anew drama. 
He was fond of acting, on and off the stage, and now he seemed 
to be playing a new part, in which he was not yet thoroughly at 
ease, but which he rather suspected would become him exceedingly 
well, It amused him to see himself going to church—to church! 
to hear himself conversing on flowers and music with a young 
English girl. The idea that he was rapidly falling in love was 
specially delightful. He called himself a vieww scélérat, and 
watched the progress of feelings which he felt did him credit with 
extreme satisfaction. He and Ruth arrived at the church porch 
all too soon for Dare; and though he had the pleasure of sitting 
on one side of her during the service, he would have preferred 
that Charles, of whom he felt a vague distrust, had not happened 
to be on the other. 
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CuapTex X. 


“My dear,” said Mrs, Alwynn to her husband that morning, as 
they started for church across the glebe, “if any of the Atherstone 
party are in church, as they ought to be, for I hear from Mrs. 
Smith that they are not at all regular at Greenacre—only went 
once last Sunday, and then late—I shall just tell Ruth that she 
is to come back to me to-morrow. A few days won’t make any 
difference to her, and it will fit in so nicely her coming back the 
day you go to the palace. After all I’ve done for Ruth, new 
curtains to her room, and the piano tuned and everything, I don’t 
think she would like to stay there with friends, and me all by 
myself, without a creature to speak to. Ruth may be only a 
niece by marriage, but she will see in a moment F: 

And in fact she did. When Mrs. Alwynn took her aside after 
church, and explained the case in the all-pervading whisper for 
which she had apparently taken out a patent, Ruth could not 
grasp any reason why she should return to Slumberleigh three 
days before the time, but she saw at once that return she must 
if Mrs. Alwynn chose to demand it; and so she yielded with a 
good grace, and sent Mrs. Alwynn back smiling to the lych-gate, 
where Mr. Alwynn and Mabel Thursby were talking with Dare 
and Molly, while Charles interviewed the village policeman at a 
little distance. 

“No news of the tramp,” said Charles, meeting Ruth at the 
gate; and they started homewards in different order to that in 
which they had come, in spite of a great effort at the last moment 
on the part of Dare, who thought the old way was better. “The 
policeman has seen nothing of him. He has gone off to pastures 
new, I expect.” 

“T hope he has.” 

“Mrs. Alwynn does not want you to leave Atherstone to- 
morrow, does she?” 

“T am sorry to say she does.” 

“ But you woa’t go?” 

“T must not only go, but I must do it as if I liked it.” 

“T hope Evelyn won’t allow it.” 

“ While I am living with Mrs. Alwynn, I am bound to do what 
she likes in small things.” 

“HA’m!” 

“T should have thought, Sir Charles, that this particularly 
feminine and submissive sentiment would have met with your 
approval,” 
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“Tt does; it does,” said Charles hastily. “Only, after the 
stubborn rigidity of your—shall I say your—week-day character, 
especially as regards money, this softened Sabbath mood took me 
by surprise for a moment.” 

“You should see me at Slumberleigh,” said Ruth, with a smile 
half sad, half humorous. “You should see me tying up Uncle 
John’s flowers, or holding Aunt Fanny’s wools. Nothing more 
entirely feminine and young ladylike can be imagined.” 

“Tt must bea great change, after living with a woman like 
Lady Deyncourt—to whose house I often went years ago, when 
her son was living—to come to a place like Slumberleigh.” 

“It isa great change. Iam ashamed to say how much I felt 
it at first. Idon’t know how to express it; but everything down 
here seems so small and local, and hard and fast.” 

“T know,” said Charles gently ; and they walked on in silence. 
“ And yet,” he said at last, “it seems to me, andI should have 
thought you would have felt the same, that life is very small, 
very narrow and circumscribed everywhere; though perhaps more 
obviously so in Cranfords and Slumberleighs. I have seen a good 
deal during the last fifteen years. I have mixed with many sorts 
and conditions of men, but in no class or grade of society have I 
yet found independent men and women. The groove is as narrow 
in one class as in another, though in some it is better concealed. 
I sometimes feel as if I were walking in a ball-room full of people 
all dancing the lancers. There are different sets of course— 
fashionable, political, artistic—but the people in them are all 
crossing over, all advancing and retiring, with the same apparent 
aimlessness, or setting to partners.” 

“ There is occasionally an aim in that.” 

Charles smiled grimly. 

“They follow the music in that as in everything else. You go 
away for ten years, and still find them on your return, going 
through the same figures to new tunes. I wonder if there are 
any people anywhere in the world who stand on their own feet, 
and think and act for themselves; who don’t set their watches by 
other people’s; who don’t live and marry and die by rote, 
expecting to go straight up to heaven by rote afterwards !” 

“I believe there are such people,” said Ruth earnestly ; “I 
have had glimpses of them, but the real ones look like the 
shadows, and the shadows like the real ones, and—we miss them 
in the crowd.” 

“Or one thinks one finds them, and they turn out only clever 
imitations afterall. In these days there isa mania for shamming 
originality of some kind. I am always imagining people I meet 
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are real, and not shadows, until one day I unintentionally put 
my hand through them, and find out my mistake. Iam getting 
tired of being taken in.” 

“ And some day you will get tired of being cynical.” 

“T am very much obliged to you for your hopeful view of my 
future. You evidently imagine that I have gone in for the 
fashionable creed of the young man of the present day. I am 
not young enough to take pleasure in high collars and cheap 
cynicism, Miss Deyncourt. Cynical people are never disappointed 
in others, as I so often am, because they expect the worst. In 
theory I respect and admire my fellow-creatures, but they 
continually exasperate me because they won’t allow me to do so 
in real life. I have still—I blush to own it—a lingering respect 
for women, though they have taken pains to show me, time after 
time, what a fool I am for such a weakness.” 

Charles looked intently at Ruth.. Women are so terribly apt 
in handling any subject to make it personal. Would she fire up, 
or would she, like so many women, join in abuse of her own sex ? 
She did neither. She was looking straight in front of her, 
absently watching the figures of Dare and Molly in the next 
field. Then she turned her grave, thoughtful glance towards 
him. 

“T think respect is never weakness,” she said, “It is a sign of 
strength, even when it is misplaced. There is not much to admire 
in cunning people who are never taken in. The best people I 
have known, the people whom it did me good to be with, have 
been those who respected others and themselves. Do not be in 
too great a hurry to get rid of any little fragment that still re- 
mains. You may want it when it is gone.” 

Charles’s apathetic face had become strangely earnest. There 
was a keen, searching look in his tired, restless eyes. He was 
about to make some answer, when he suddenly became aware of 
Dare and Molly sitting perched on a gate close at hand waiting 
for them. Never had he perceived Molly’s little brown face with 
less pleasure than at that moment. She scrambled down with a 
noble disregard of appearances, and tried to take his hand. But 
it was coolly withdrawn. Charles fell behind on some pretence 
of fastening the gate, and Molly had to content herself with 
Ruth’s and Dare’s society for the remainder of the walk. 

Ruth had almost forgotten, until Molly suggested at luncheon 
a picnic for the following day, that she was returning to Slumber- 
leigh on Monday morning; and when she made the fact known, 
Ralph had to be “ hushed ” several times by Evelyn for muttering 
opinions behind the sirloin respecting Mrs. Alwynn, which Evelyn 
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seemed to have heard before, and to consider unsuited to the ears 
of that lady’s niece. 

“But if you go away, Cousin Ruth, we can’t have the picnic? 
Can we, Uncle Charles ?” 

“Tmpossible, Molly. Rather bread-and-butter at home, than a 
mixed biscuit in the open air without Miss Deyncourt.” 

“Ts Mrs. Alwynn suffering?” asked Lady Mary politely down 
the table. 

Ruth explained that she was not in ill-health, but that she did 
wish to be left alone; and Ralph was “ hushed ” again. 

Lady Mary was annoyed, or more properly speaking, she was 
“moved in the spirit,” which in a Churchwoman seems to be the 
same thing as annoyance in the unregenerate or unorthodox 
mind. She regretted Ruth’s departure more than any one, except 
perhaps Ruth herself. She had watched the girl very narrowly, 
and she had seen nothing to make her alter the opinion she had 
formed of her; indeed, she was inclined to advance beyond it. 
Even she could not suspect that Ruth had “ played her cards 
well ;” although she would have aided and abetted her in any way 
in her power, if Ruth had shown the slightest consciousness of 
holding cards at all, or being desirous of playing them. Her 
frank yet reserved manner, her distinguished appearance, her 
sense of humour (which Lady Mary did not understand, but which 
she perceived others did), and the quiet savoir faire of her 
treatment of Dare’s advances, all enhanced her greatly in the eyes 
of her would-be aunt. She bade her good-bye with genuine 
regret ; the only person who bore her departure without a shade 
of compunction being Dare, who stood by the carriage till the 
last moment, assuring Ruth that he hoped to come over to the 
Rectory very shortly; while Charles and Molly held the gate 
open meanwhile, at the end of the short drive. 

“J know that Frenchman means business,” said Lady Mary 
wrathfully to herself, as she watched the scene from the garden. 
Her mind, from the very severity of its tension, was liable to 
occasional lapses of this painful kind from the spiritual and 
ecclesiastica! to the mundane and transitory. “I saw it directly 
he came into the house; and with his opportunities, and living 
within a stone’s throw, I should not wonder if he were to succeed. 
Any man would fetch a fancy price at Slumberleigh; and the 
most fastidious woman in the world ceases to be critical if she is 
reduced to the proper state of dulness. He is handsome, too, in 
his foreign way. But she does not like him now. She is inclined 
to like Charles, though she does not know it. There is an 
attraction between the two. I knew there would be. And he 
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likes her. Oh, what fools menare! He will go away; and Dare, 
on the contrary, will ride over to Slumberleigh every day, and by 
the time he is engaged to her Charles will see her again, and find 
out that he is in love with her himself. Oh, the folly, the density, 
of unmarried men! and, indeed” (with a sudden recollection of 
the deceased Mr. Cunningham), “of the whole race of them! 
Bat of all men I have ever known, I really think the most 
provoking is Charles.” 

“ Musing ?” inquired her nephew, sauntering up to her. 

“T was thinking that we had just lost the pleasantest person of 
our little party,” said Lady Mary, viciously seizing up her work. 

“T am still here,” suggested Charles, by way of consolation. 
“T don’t start for Norway in Wyndham’s yacht for three days to 
come.” 

“ Do you mean te say you are going to Norway ?” 

“T forget whether it was to be Norway ; but I know I'm booked 
to go yachting somewhere. It’s Wyndham’s new toy. He paid 
through the parental nose for it, and he made me promise in 
London to go with him on his first cruise. I believe a very 
charming Miss Wyndham is to be of the party.” 

“And how long, pray, are you going to yacht with Miss 
Wyndham?” 

“It is with her brother I propose to go. I thought I had 
explained that before. I shall probably cruise about, let me see, 
for three weeks or so, till the grouse shooting begins. Then I am 
dlue in Scotland, at the Hope Actons, and several other places.” 

Lady Mary laid down her work, and rose to her feet, her thin 
hand closing tightly over the silver crook of her stick. 

“ Charles,’ she said, in a voice trembling with anger, looking 
him full in the face, “you are a fool!” and she passed him 
without another word, and hobbled away rapidly into the house. 

“Am I?” said Charles, half aloud to himself, when the last fold 
of her garment had been twitched out of sight through the window. 

“AmI? Molly,” with great gravity, as Molly appeared, “ yes, 
you may sit on my knee; but don’t wriggle. Molly, what is 
a fool?” 

“Tthink its Raca, only worse,” said Molly. ‘Uncle Charles, 
Mr. Dare is going away too. His dog-cart has just come into 
the yard.” 

“Has it? I hope he won’t keep it waiting.” 

“You are not going away, are you?” 

“‘ Not for three days more.” 


“Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. Why, they will be gone in 
a moment.” 
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But to Charles they seemed three very long days indeed. He 
was annoyed with himself for having made so many engagements 
before he left London. At the time there did not seem anything 
better to be done, and he supposed he must go somewhere; but 
now he thought he would have liked to stay on at Atherstone, 
though he would not have said so to Lady Mary for worlds. He 
was tired of rushing up and down. He was not so fond of 
yachting, after all; and he remembered that he had been many 
times to Norway. 

“T would get out of it, if I could,” he said to Lady Mary on the 
last morning ; “and of this blue serge suit too (you should see Miss 
Wyndham in blue serge!) ; but it is not a question of pleasure, 
but of principle. I don’t like to throw over Wyndham at the last 
moment, after what you said when I failed the Hope Actons last 
year. Twins could not feel more exactly together than you and I 
do where a principle is involved. I see you are about to advise 
me to keep my engagement. Do not trouble to do so, lam going 
to Portsmouth by the midday train. Brown is at this moment 
packing my telescope and life-belt.” 


Cuaprer XI, 


Ir was the end of August. The little lawn at Slumberleigh 
Rectory was parched and brown. The glebe beyond was brown. 
So was the field beyond that. The thirsty road was ash white 
between its grey hedgerows. It was hotter in the open air than 
in the house, but Ruth had brought her books out into the garden 
all the same, and had made a conscientious effort to read under 
the chestnut-tree. 

For under the same roof with Mrs. Alwynn she had soon learned 
that application or study of any kind was an impossibility. Mrs. 
Alwynn had several maxims as to the conduct of herself, and 
consequently of every one else, and one of those to which she most 
frequently gave utterance was that “ young people should always 
be cheery and sociable, and should not be left too much to 
themselves.” 

When in the winter Mr. Alwynn had brought home Ruth, quite 
overwhelmed for the time by the shock of the first real trouble she 
had known, Mrs. Alwynn was kindness itself in the way of sweet- 
breads and warm rooms; but the only thing Ruth craved for, to be 
left alone, she would not allow fora moment. No! Mrs. Alwynn was 
cheerful, brisk, and pious, at intervals. Ifshe found her niece was 
sitting in her own room, she bustled upstairs, poked the fire, gave 
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her a kiss, and finally brought her down to the drawing-room, 
where she told her she would be as quiet as in her own room. 
See need not be afraid her uncle would comein; and she must not 
allow herself to get moped. What would she, Mrs. Alwynn, have 
done, she would like to know, if, when she was in trouble—and she 
knew what trouble meant, if any one did—she had allowed herself 
to get moped. Ruth must try and bear up. And at Lady 
Deyncourt’s age it was quite to be expected. And Ruth must 
remember she still had a sister, and that there was a happy home 
above. And now, if she would get that green wool out of the red 
plush iron (which really was a work-box—such a droll idea, wasn’t 
it?), Ruth should hold the wool, and they would have a cosy 
little chat till luncheon time. 

And so Mrs. Alwynn did her duty by her niece; and Ruth, in 
the dark days that followed her grandmother’s death, took all the 
little kindnesses in the spirit in which they were meant, and did her 
duty by her aunt. 

But after a time Mrs. Alwynn became more exacting. Ruth 
was visibly recovering from what Mrs. Alwynn called “her 
bereavement.” She could smile again without an effort ; she took 
long walks with Mr. Alwynn, and later in the spring paid a visit 
to her uncle, Lord Polesworth. It was after this visit that Mrs. 
Alwynn became more exacting. ‘She had borne with half atten- 
tion and a lack of interest in crewel-work while Ruth was still 
“fretting,” as she termed it. But when a person lays aside crape, 
and goes into half-mourning, the time has come when she may— 
nay, when she ought to be “ chatty.” This time had come with 
Ruth, but she was not “chatty.” Like Mrs. Dombey, she did not 
make an effort, and as the months passed on, Mrs. Alwynn began 
to shake her head, and to fear that “there was some officer or 
something on her mind.” Mrs. Alwynn always called soldiers 
officers, and doctors physicians. 

Ruth on her side was vaguely aware that she did not give 
satisfaction. The small talk, the perpetual demand on her 
attention, the constant interruptions seemed to benumb what 
faculties she had. Her mind became like a machine out of work— 
rusty, creaking, difficult to set going. Ifshe had half an hour of 
leisure she could not fix her attention to anything. She, who in 
her grandmother’s time had been so keen and alert, seemed to have 
drifted, in Mrs. Alwynn’s society, into a torpid state, from which 
she made vain attempts to emerge, only to sink the deeper. 

When she stood once more, fresh from a fortnight of pleasant 
intercourse with pleasant people, in the little ornate drawing-room 
at Slumberleigh, on her return from Atherstone, the remembrance 
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of the dulled, confused state in which she had been living with 
her aunt returned forcibly to her mind. The various articles of 
furniture, the red silk handkerchiefs dabbed behind pendent 
plates, the musical elephants on the mantel-piece, the imitation 
Eastern antimacassars, the shocking fate in the way of nailed and 
clued pictorial ornamentation that had overtaken the back of the 
cottage piano—indeed all the various objects of luxury and vertu 
with which Mrs. Alwynn had surrounded herself, seemed to recall 
to Ruth—as the apparatus of the sick room recalls the illness to the 
patient, the stupor into which she’ had fallen in their company. 
With her eyes fixed upon the new brass pig (that was at heart a 
pen-wiper) which Mrs. Alwynn had pointed out, as a gift of Mabel 
Thursby, who always brought her back some little “tasty thing 
from London ”—with her eyes on the brass pig, Ruth resolved 
that, come what would, she would not allow herself to sink into 
such a state of mental paralysis again. 

To read a book of any description was out of the question in the 
society of Mrs. Alwynn. But Ruth, with the connivance of Mr. 
Alwynn, devised a means of eluding her aunt. At certain hours 
in the day she was lost regularly, and not to be found. It was 
summer, and the world, or at least the neighbourhood of 
Slumberleigh Rectory, which was the same thing, was all before 
her where to choose. In after-years she used to say that some 
books had always remained associated with certain places in her 
mind. With Emerson she learned to associate the scent of hay, 
the desultory remarks of hens, and the sudden choruses of ducks. 
Carlyle’s ‘Sartor Resartus,’ which she read for the first time this 
year, always recalled to her afterwards the leathern odour of the 
box-room, with an occasional sowpgon of damp flapping linen in the 
orchard, which spot was not visible from the Rectory windows. 

Gradually Mrs, Alwynn became aware of the fact that Ruth was 
never to be seen with a book in her hand, and she expressed fears 
that the latter was not keeping up her reading. 

“And if you don’t like to read to yourself, my dear, you can 
read to me while I work. German, now. I like the sound of 
German very well. It brings back the time when your Uncle 
John and I went up the Rhine on our honeymoon. And then, for 
English reading there’s a very nice book Uncle John has somewhere 
on natural history, called ‘ Animals of a Quiet Life,’ by a Mr. Hare, 
too—so comical, I always think. It’s good for you to be reading 
something. It is what your poor dear granny would have wished 
if she had been alive. Only it must not be poetry, Ruth, not 
poetry.” 


Mrs. Alwynn did not approve of poetry. She was wont to say 
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that for her part she liked only what was perfectly true, by which 
it is believed she meant prose. 

She had no books of her own. In times of illness she borrowed 
from Mrs. Thursby (who had all Miss Young’s works, and selections 
from the publications of the 8.P.C.K.). On Sundays, when she could 
not work, she read, half aloud, of course, with sighs at intervals, a 
little manual called ‘Gold Dust,’ or a smaller one still, called 
‘Pearls of Great Price,’ which she had once recommended to 
Charles, whom she knew slightly, and about whom she affected to 
know a great deal, which nothing (except pressing) would induce 
her to repeat; which rendered the application of the “ Pearls,” to 
be followed by the “ Dust,” most essential to his future welfare. 

On this particular morning in August, Ruth had slipped out 
as far as the chestnut-tree, the lower part of which was hidden 
from the Rectory windows by a blessed yew hedge. It was too 
hot to walk, it was too hot to draw, it was even too hot to 
read. It did not seem, however, to be too hot to ride, for 
presently she heard a horse’s hoofs clattering across the stones of 
the stable-yard, and she knew, from the familiarity of the sound 
at that hour of the day, that Dare had probably ridden over, and, 
more probably still, would stay to luncheon. 

The foreign gentleman, as all the village people called him, had 
by this time become quite an institution in the neighbourhood of 
Vandon. Every one liked him, and he liked every one. Like the 
sun, he shone upon the just and the unjust. He went to every 
tennis party to which he was invited. He was pleased if people were 
at home when he called. He became in many houses a privileged 
person, and he never abused his privileges. Women especially 
liked him. He had what Mrs. Eccles defined as “such a way 
with him;” his way being to make every woman he met think 
that she was particularly interesting in his eyes—for the time 
being. Men did not, of course, care for him so much. When he 
stayed anywhere, it was vaguely felt by the sterner sex of the 
party that he stole a march upon them. While they were 
smoking, after their kind, in clusters on the lawn, it would 
suddenly be observed that he was sitting in the drawing-room, 
giving a lesson in netting, or trying over a new song encircled by 
young ladyhood It was felt that he took an unfair advantage. 
What business had he to come down to tea in that absurd amber 
plush smoking suit, just because the elder ladies had begged to 
see it? It was all the more annoying, because he looked so 
handsome in it. Like most men who are admired by women, he 
was not much liked by men. 

But the house to which he came the oftenest was Slumberleigh 
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Rectory. He was faithful to his early admiration of Ruth; and 
the only obstacle to his making her (in his opinion) happy among 
women, namely, her possible want of fortune, had long since been 
removed by the confidential remarks of Mrs. Alwynn. To his 
foreign habits and ideas, fourteen or fifteen hundred a year 
represented a very largesum. In his eyes Ruth was an heiress, 
and in all good earnest he set himself to win her. Mr. Alwynn 
had now become the proper person to consult regarding his 
property; and at first, to Ruth’s undisguised satisfaction, he 
consulted him nearly every other day, his horse at last taking the 
turn for Slumberleigh as a matter of course. Many a time in 
these August days might Mrs. Eccles and all the other inhabitants 
of Slumberleigh have seen Dare ride up the little street, taking 
as much active exercise as his horse, only skyward; the saddle 
being to him merely a point of rebound. 

But if the object of his frequent visits was misunderstood by 
Ruth at first, Dare did not allow it to remain so long. And not 
only Ruth herself, but Mr. and Mrs. Alwynn, and the Rectory 
servants, and half the parish were soon made aware of the state of 
his affections. What was the good of being in love, of having in 
view a social aim of such a praiseworthy nature, if no one were 
aware of the same? Dare was not the man to lide even a night- 
light under a bushel; how much less a burning and a shining 
hymeneal torch such as this. His sentiments were strictly honour- 
able. If he raised expectations, he was also quite prepared to 
fulfil them. Miss Deyncourt was quite right to treat him with her 
adorable, placid assumption of indifference, until his attentions 
were more avowed. In the meanwhile, she was an angel, a lily, 
a pearl, a star, and several other things, animal, vegetable, and 
mineral, which his vivid imagination chose to picture her. But 
whatever Dare’s faults may huve been—and Ruth was not blind 
to them—he was at least head over ears in love with her, fortune 
or none; and as his attachment deepened, it burned up like fire 
all the little follies with which it had begun. 

A clergyman has been said to have made love to the helpmeet 
of his choice out of the Epistle to the Galatians. Dare made his 
out of material hardly more promising—plans for cottages, and 
estimates of repairs. He had quickly seen how to interest Ruth, 
though the reason for such an eccentric interest puzzled him. 
However, he turned it to his advantage. Ruth encouraged, 
suggested, symyathised in all the little he was already doing, and 
the much that he proposed to do. 

Of late, however, a certain not ungrounded suspicion had 


gradually forced itself upon her which had led her to withdraw 
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as muchas she could from her former intercourse with Dare; but 
her change of manner had not quite the effect she had intended. 

“She thinks I am not serious,” Dare had said to himself; “she 
thinks that I play with her feelings. She does not know me. 
To-morrow I ride over; I set her mind at rest. To-morrow I 
propose; I make an offer; I claim that adored hand; I—become 
engaged.” 

Accordingly, not long after the clatter of horse’s hoofs in the 
stable-yard, Dare himself appeared in the garden, and perceiving 
Ruth, for whom he was evidently looking, informed her that he had 
ridden over to ask Mr. Alwynn to support him at a dinner his 
tenants were giving in his honour—a custom of the Vandon 
tenantry from time immemorial, on the accession of a new land- 
lord. He spoke absently ; and Ruth, looking at him more closely 
as he stood before her, wondered at his altered manner. He had 
a rose in his button-hole. He always had a rose in his button- 
hole; but somehow this was more of a rose than usual. His 
moustaches were twirled up with unusual grace. 

“You will find Mr. Alwynn in the study,” said Ruth hurriedly. 

His only answer was to cast aside his whip and gloves, as 
possible impediments later on, and to settle himself, with an 
elegant arrangement of the choicest gaiters, on the grass at her 
feet. 

It is probably very disagreeable to repeat in any form, however 
discreetly worded, the old phrase— 


“The reason why I cannot tell, 
But I don’t like you, Doctor Fell.” 


But it must be especially disagreeable, if a refusal is at first not 
taken seriously, to be obliged to repeat it, still more plainly, a 
second time. It was Ruth’s fate to be obliged to do this, and to 
do it hurriedly, or she foresaw complications might arise. 

At last Dare understood, and the sudden utter blankness of his 
expression smote Ruth to the heart. He had loved her in his 
way after all. It isa bitter thing to be refused. She felt that 
she had been almost brutal in her direct explicitness, called forth 
at the moment by an instinct that he would proceed to extreme 
measures unless peremptorily checked. 

“T am so sorry,” she said involuntarily. 

Poor Dare, who had recovered a certain amount of self- 
possession now that he was on his feet again, took up his gloves 
and riding-whip in silence. All his jaunty self-assurance had left 
him. He seemed quite stunned. His face under his brown skin 
was very pale. 
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“T am so sorry,” said Ruth again, feeling horribly guilty. 
“Tt is I who am sorry,” he said humbly. “I have made a 
great mistake, for which I ask pardon ;” and, after looking at her 
for a moment, in blank incertitude as to whether she could really 
be the same person whom he had come to seek in such happy 
confidence half an hour before, he raised his hat, his new light- 
grey hat, and was gone. 

Ruth watched him go, and when he had disappeared, she sat 
down again mechanically in the chair from which she had risen 
a few moments before, and pressed her hands tightly together. 
She ought not to have allowed such a thing to happen, she said 
to herself. Somehow it had never presented itself to her in its 
serious aspect before. It is difficult to take a vain man seriously. 
Poor Mr. Dare! She had not known he was capable of caring so 
much about anything. He had never appeared to such advantage 
in her eyes as he had done when he had left her the moment 
before, grave and silent. She felt she had misjudged him. He 
was not so frivolous, after all. And now that her influence was 
at an end, who would keep him up to the mark about the various 
duties which she knew now he had begun to fulfil only to please 
her? Oh, who would help and encourage him in that most 
difficult of positions, a landowner without means sufficient for 
doing the best by land and tenantry? She instinctively felt that 
he could not be relied upon for continuous exertion by himself. 

“I wish I could have liked him,” said Ruth to herself. ‘I wish, 
I wish I could!” 


Cuarrer XII. 


Dourine the whole of the following week Dare appeared no more 
at Slumberleigh. Mrs. Alwynn, whose time was much occupied 
as a rule in commenting on the smallest doings of her neighbours, 
and in wondering why they left undone certain actions which she 
herself would have performed in their place, Mrs. Alwynn would 
infallibly have remarked upon his absence many times during 
every hour of the day, had not her attention been distracted for 
the time being by a one-horse fly which she had seen go up the 
road on the afternoon of the day of Dare’s last visit, the 
destination of which had filled her soul with anxious conjecture. 

She did not ascertain till the following day that it had been 
ordered for Mrs. Smith of Greenacre; though, as she told Ruth, 
she might have known that, as Mr. Smith was going for a holiday 
with Mrs. Smith, and their pony lame in its feet, that they would 
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have to have a fly, and with that hill up to Greenacre she was 
surprised one horse was enough. 

When the question of the fly had been thus satisfactorily 
settled, and Mrs. Alwynn had ceased wondering whether the 
Smiths had gone to Tenby or to Rhyl (she always imagined 
people went to one or other of these two places), her whole atten- 
tion reverted to a screen which she was making, the elegance and 
novelty of which supplied her with a congenial subject of 
conversation for many days. 

“There is something so new in a screen, an entire screen of 
Christmas cards,” Mrs. Alwynn would remark. “Now, Mrs. 
Thursby’s new screen is all pictures out of the Graphic, and 
those coloured Christmas numbers. She has put all her cards in 
a book. There is something rather passy about those albums, I 
think. Now I fancy this screen will look quite out of the 
common, Ruth; and when it is done, I shall get some of those 
Japanese cranes, and stand them on the top. Their claws are 
made to twist round, you know, and I shall put some monkeys 
—you know those droll chenille monkeys, Ruth—creeping up the 
sides to meet the cranes. I don’t honestly think, my dear ”—with 
complacency —“ that many people will have anything like it.” 

Ruth did not hesitate to say that she felt certain very few 
would. 

Mrs. Alwynn was delighted at the interest she took in her new 
work. Ruth was coming out at last, she told her husband; and 
she passed many happy hours entirely absorbed in the arrange- 
ment of the cards upon the panels, Ruth, thankful that her 
attention had been providentially distracted from the matter that 
filled her own thoughts in a way that surprised and annoyed her, 
sorted, and snipped, and pasted, and decided weighty questions as 
to whether a goitred robin on a twig should be placed next to a 
smiling plum-pudding, dancing a polka with a turkey, or whether 
a congealed cross with “Christian greeting” in icicles on it, 
should separate the two. 

To her uncle Ruth told what had happened ; and as he slowly 
wended his way to Vandon on the day fixed for the tenants’ 
dinner, Mr. Alwynn mused thereon, and I believe, if the truth 
were known, he was sorry that Dare had been refused. He was a 
little before his time, and he stopped on the bridge, and looked at 
the river, as it came churning and sweeping below, fretted out of 
its usual calm by the mill above. I think that as he leaned over 
the low stone parapet he made many quiet little reflections 
besides the involuntary one of himself in the water below. He 
would have liked (he was conscious that it was selfish, but yet he 
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would have liked) to have Ruth near him always. He would have 
liked to see this strange son of his old friend in good hands, that 
would lead him—as it is popularly supposed a woman’s hand 
sometimes can—in the way of all others, in which Mr. Alwynn 
was anxious that he should walk ; a way in which he sometimes 
feared that Dare had not made any great progress as yet. Mr. 
Alwynn felt at times, when conversing with him, that Dare’s life 
could not have been one in which the nobler feelings of his nature 
had been much brought into play, so crude and unformed were his 
ideas of principle and responsibility, so slack and easy-going his 
views of life. 

But if Mr. Alwynn felt an occasional twinge of anxiety and 
misgiving about his young friend, it speedily turned to self- 
upbraiding for indulging in a cynical, unworthy spirit, which was 
ever ready to seek out the evil and overlook the good; and he 
gradually convinced himself that only favourable circumstances 
were required for the blossoming forth of those noble attributes, 
of which the faintest indications on Dare’s part were speedily 
magnified by the powerful lens of Mr. Alwynn’s charity to an 
extent which would have filled Dare with satisfaction, and would 
have overwhelmed a more humble nature with shame. 

And Ruth would not have him! Mr. Alwynn remembered a 
certain passage in his own youth, a long time ago, when somebody 
(a very foolish somebody, I think) would not have him either ; 
and it was with that remembrance still in his mind that he met 
Dare, who had come as far as the lodge gates to meet him, and 
whose forlorn appearance touched Mr. Alwynn’s heart the moment 
he saw him. 

There was not time for much conversation. To his astonish- 
ment, Mr. Alwynn found Dare actually nervous about the 
coming ordeal; and on the way to the Green Dragon, where the 
dinner was to be given, he reassured him as best he could, and 
suggested the kind of answer he should make when his health 
was drunk. 

When, a couple of hours later, all was satisfactorily over, when 
the last health had been drunk, the last song sung, and Dare was 
driving Mr. Alwynn home in the shabby old Vandon dog-cart, both 
men were at first too much overcome by the fumes of tobacco, in 
which they had been hidden, to say a word to each other. At 
last, however, Mr. Alwynn drew a long breath, and said faintly— 

“T trust I may never be so hot again. Drive slowly under 
these trees, Dare. It is cooling to look at them, after sitting 
behind that streaming volcano of a turkey. How is your head 
getting on? I saw you went in for punch.” 
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“ Was that punch?” said Dare. “Then I take no more punch 
in the future.” 

“You spoke capitally, and brought in the right sentiment, 
that there is no place like home, in first-rate style. You see, you 
need not have been nervous.” 

“Ah! but it was you who spoke really well,” said Dare, with 
something of his old eager manner. ‘ You know these people. 
You know their heart. You understand them. Now, for me, I 
said what you tell me, and they were pleased, but I can never be 
with them like you. I understand the words they speak, but 
themselves I do not understand.” 

“Tt will come.” 

“No,” with a rare accession of humility. “I have cared for 
none of these things till—till I came to hear them spoken of at 
Slumberleigh by you and—and now at first it is smooth because I 
say I will do what I can, but soon they will find out I cannot do 
much, and then——” He shrugged his shoulders. 

They drove on in silence. 

“But these things are nothing—nothing,” burst out Dare at 
last in a tremulous voice, “ to the one thing I think of all night, 
all day—how I love Miss Deyncourt, and how,” with a simplicity 
which touched Mr. Alwynn, “she does not love me at all.” 

There is something pathetic in seeing any cheerful, light-hearted 
animal reduced to silence and depression. To watch a barking, 
worrying, jovial puppy suddenly desist from parachute expeditions 
on unsteady legs, and from shaking imaginary rats, and creep, tail 
close at home, overcome by afiliction, into obscurity, is a sad sight. 
Mr. Alwynn felt much the same kind of pity for Dare, as he glanced 
at him, resignedly blighted, handsomely forlorn, who but a short 
time ago had taken life as gaily and easily as a boy home for the 
holidays. 

“Sometimes,” said Mr. Alwynn, addressing himself to the mill, 
and the bridge, and the world in general, “‘ young people change 
their minds. I have known such things happen.” 

“T shall never change mine.” 

“Perhaps not ; but others might.” 

“Ah!” and Dare turned sharply towards Mr. Alwynn, scanning 
his face with sudden eagerness. “ You think—you think 
possibly a 

“T don’t think anything at all,” interposed Mr. Alwynn, rather 
taken aback at the evident impression his vague words had made, 
and anxious to qualify them. “I was only speaking generally ; 
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“Whether you consider any decision as final or not,’ Mr. 
Alwynn addressed the clouds in the sky; “I think, if you do not 
wish it to be known that anything has taken place, you had 
better come and see me occasionally at Slumberleigh. I have 
missed your visits for the past week. The fact is, Mrs. Alwynn 
has a way of interesting herself in all her friends. She has a 
kind heart, and—you understand—any little difference in their 
behaviour might be observed by her, and might possibly—might 
possibly ”—Mr. Alwynn was at a loss for a word—“ be, in short, 
commented on to others. Suppose now you were to come back 
with me to tea to-day ?” 

And Dare went, nothing loth, and arrived at a critical moment 
i in the manufacture of the screen, when all the thickest Christmas 
‘ cards threatened to resist the influence of paste, and to curl up, to 
the great anxiety of Mrs. Alwynn. 

One of the principal reasons of Dare’s popularity was the way in 
which he threw his whole heart into whatever he was doing, for 
the time; never for a long time, certainly, for he rarely bored 
himself or others by adherence to one set of ideas after its novelty 
had worn off. 

And now, as if nothing else existed in the world, and with 
& grave manner suggesting repressed suffering and manly 
resignation, he concentrated his whole mind on Mrs. Alwynn’s 
recalcitrant cards, and made Ruth grateful to him by his tact in 
devoting himself to her aunt and the screen. 

“Well, I never!” said Mrs. Alwynn, after he was gone. “I 
never did see any one like Mr. Dare. I declare he has made the 
ehurch stick, Ruth, and ‘ Blessings on my friend,’ which turned up 
at the corners twice when you put it on, and the big middle one of 
the kittens skating too! Dear me! Iam pleased. I hope Mrs. 
Thursby won’t call till it’s finished. But he did not look well, 
Ruth, did he? Rather pale now, I thought.” 

“ He has had a tiring day,” said Ruth. 
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‘Che Haven of Rest.” 


“Come, lead me to the harbour bar, my little lass,” quoth he, 

* And let me hear the waves and feel the wind blow in from sea, 

And side by side along the pier together while we go, 

Hold fast the blind old pilot’s hand, his footsteps falter so ; 

Through many a storm I’ve held the helm, and weathered many a 
gale, 





The time has almost come, my lass, for me to shorten sail, 
So keep a sharp look-out, my little pilot, on the west, 
At nightfall we shall anchor in the haven of our rest. 


“My little lass, my bonny lass, it seems but yesterday 

A great gale smote the ship and bore my mast and sails away ; 
My old wife lies beside the church, my lads sleep out at sea, 

At rest within that harbour blest where oft I pray to be ; 

So read to me that wondrous book, which like a chart doth show 
Where rocks 2nd breakers lie around us mariners below, 

For you're my little pilot, lass, the bravest and the best 

To steer a shipwrecked sailor to the haven of his rest. 


“Stand fast, my lads, we’re nearing home, I see the harbour 
light, 

Port helm—the breakers race and roar—I hear them thro’ the 
night, 

Reef sail—reef sail—we’ll cheat the gale, if but our timbers 
last — 

Thank God who brings the sailor home, the harbour bar is past.” 





His voice rang out, with one great shout, across the waters wide, 
The little child, with terror wild, crept trembling to his side, 
His hands were clasped, his silver head was bent upon his breast, 
The mariner had anchored in the haven of God’s rest! 

Henry WI. 














Marmontel. 


Peruars no age the world has ever seen was so tainted witle 
artificiality as was the eighteenth century. It was the apotheosis 
of polite pretence and graceful affectation. Good breeding was in 
proportion to its want of earnestness ; good taste demanded the 
suppression of all sincerity. The best manner was the most 
artificial ; the most refined mode of speech was the most formal in 
its method and the most stilted in its phrases. No beauty was to 
be found in a straight line, and directness was abhorrent to the 
petits maitres who bowed chapeau bas to the curtseying ladies with 
whom mutual flattery stood in stead of respect. The noble 
simplicity of the Greek god, the sweet humanity of the Italian 
Madonna, was exchanged for the theatrical sensuality of the 
coquettish nymphs and leering cupids by which Boucher brought 
art down to the level of the coulisses, Morals followed suit. 
Neither chastity nor truth held rank in a time when the wives of 
the highest nobility openly intrigued for the post of royal mistress, 
as the most honourable ultimate life had to offer—when no 
fashionable woman was properly equipped who had not her lover 
en titre, and when to be in love with one’s own wife or husband 
was a social calamity for the one part and a personal vulgarity for 
the other. 

During this mad time of moral looseness and artificial formalism 
France held the maddest revel of all. She was the centre whence 
radiated the influences which enthroned frivolity as the queen of 
society and made form superior to essence—which gave the secret 
of the art of living to those who had least conscience to perplex 
them, least principle to restrict, least genuine passion to disturb 
them. Even philosophy had the scent of the pouncet-box on her 
hands, while sentiment and nature were but other names for 
grimace. 

In the midst of this painted, powdered, bewigged and be- 
patched artificiality appeared Marmontel, emphatically a child of 
the generation—as the friend of Madame Necker showing himself 
one of the most insincere of an insincere age—as the author of 
‘Le Mari Sylphide,’ one of the most affected of a time when to be 
simple was to be common, to be natural was to be vulgar. And yet, 
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by the circumstances of his birth and early education, Marmontel 
should have been both simple and natural. Born in 1723 of poor 
parents at Bort, a remote country-place among the mountains in 
the province of Limousin, frugally if sufficiently nourished, care- 
fully educated so far as the resources of the place went, his first 
impressions were those of a young peasant child to whom a 
handful of chestnuts was a feast, and a costly toy the pot of gold 
under the rainbow. His parents were worthy people, and his 
mother was especially fine-natured and pure-minded. Of course, 
allowance for the exaggeration of French seatiment must be made, 
and the grain of salt must never be forgotten. Still, enough 
remains behind as a solid residuum to show that the young family 
of these obscure provincials was carefully guided and well looked 
after, and that the domestic life made for the children was of the 
most wholesome kind. 

Nothing of Marmontel’s confessedly imaginative work is prettier 
than the account he gives of this home of his childhood; of his 
sweet and refined mother, with ambition for her son beyond her 
means to realise; of his sterner, less intellectual, less idealising, 
but absolutely upright and honest father; of his thrifty grand- 
aunts, generous grandmother, industrious aunt; of the little 
garden full of vegetables and fruit trees, and of the quince, pear, 
and apple preserves made with honey for winter consumption ; of 
the hot buckwheat cakes liberally soaked with fresh Mont d’Or 
butter; of the broiled radishes and boiled chestnuts, and the 
exquisite perfume given out by the quince roasted in the wood 
ashes; of the sense of warmth and comfort in the hard winter 
weather, so different from the restricted allowances of that ungenial 
school at Mauriac where he learnt his Humanities; and of how 
this warmth and comfort were so thoroughly enjoyed in the snowy 
Christmas holidays. But again we must remember that grain of 
salt ; for when we come to his “Georgic” on the bees which his 
aunt handled with impunity, which obeyed her voice and buzzed 
their gratitude when she warmed them back to life with her 
breath in her hands, which never stung her and which she loved 
as a mother loves her children—giving a certain fore-note of the 
Abbé Mouret’s sister—though all this may be perfectly true, the 
assertion that, when they returned from honey-gathering on the 
mountains, they came “chargées d’étamines de diverses couleurs, 
comme de pourpre, d’azur et d'or,” whence the aunt could tell her 
nephew the special flowers of which these stamens were the spoil, 
we are compelled to doubt the accuracy of the details. And this 
doubt vitiates all the rest—this one over-charged picture makes 
the others no more valuable than so many forgeries. 
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All about Marmontel was exceptional. He was the eldest of 
the family, and the only one whom his mother nursed. He was 
the only boy received and taught by certain nuns who else took 
little girls alone. He could not pass the preliminary examination 
at the college of Mauriac, where his mother wished him to go and 
his father did not, but he was allowed to slip in by the kindness 
of Pere Malosse, whose heart he touched by his tears and prayers ; 
and the Jesuit Pere Bourges, one of the best Latinists of his 
day, gave the boy long private lessons for love, and thus helped 
him to the future eminence he attained. The college itself was a 
place of perfect conduct. There were no Winchester burnings 
and birchings of helpless little lads by the brutal bigger boys; 
no tundings ending in death; no fagging; no tyranny of any 
kind. The distinctive characteristic of the place was “ une police 
exercée par les écoliers sur eux-mémes,” and perfect consideration 
allround. When home hampers came to one, the contents were 
equally distributed among them all; and those who had no such 
supplies were no worse off than those who had. The prize boy of 
the school was a young Augustus in his way, though he does not 
seem to have done anything great in after-life. The habit of 
strict confession kept the boys pure and straight ; and when the 
revolt came, where young Marmontel spouted heroics like any old 
Roman and refused to submit to discipline and authority, he was 
not only forgiven by the principal, the Jesuit Pere Balme, but 
even loved the more for his contumaciousness. Yet the Pere 
Balme was a muscular Christian of a pronounced type, and 
preferred to knock on the head with an oaken plank a “ téte 
rustique et dure” who had been insolent, rather than flog a 
rhetorician. Was this story, too, one of the purple and blue 
and golden stamens carried by the bees from the flowers ? 

The family fétes were of a purely French character. The 
Christmas dinner, always mysteriously prepared, always known 
of beforehand, and always hailed with acclamations of surprise 
and delight, that the old grandmother, acting the good fairy, 
might be pleased; Twelfth Night with its bean, and the New 
Year with its “enchainement d’embrassades,”’ are all duly 
chronicled. But the expansion of this last sound odd to us 
accustomed to our own cold insular way. 

“ Figurez-vous un ptre de famille au milieu d’une foule de femmes et 
enfants, qui, tous levant les yeux et les mains vers le ciel, en appeloient 
sur Ini des bénédictions, et lui respondant 4 leurs veux par des larmes 
d’amour.” 

This is a scene which may be true, but if true must have been 
fatiguing. Its analogue is that when young Marmontel returns 
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home, after a terrible journey on foot, to comfort his mother on 
his father’s death. 


“J’arrive au milieu de la nuit 4 la porte de ma maison. Je frappe, 
je me nomme, et dans le moment un murmure plaintif, une mélange de 
voix gémissantes se fait entendre. Toute la famille se léve, on vient 
mouvrir ;“et en entrant je suis environné de cette famille éplorée—méres, 
enfants, vieilles femmes, tous presque nuds, échevelés, semblables 4 des 
spectres, et me tendant les bras avec des cris qui percent et déchirent mon 
ceur.... J’ouvris mes bras, mon sein a cette foule de malheureux; je les y 
recus tous; et avec l’assurance d’un homme inspiré par le ciel, sans marquer 
de foiblesse, sans verser une larme, moi qui pleure facilement; ‘Ma mére, 
mes fréres, mes sceurs, nous éprouvons,’ leur dis-je, ‘la plus grande des 
afflictions; ne nous y laissons point abattre. Mes enfans, vous perdez un 
pere; vous en retrouvez un; je vous en servirai; je le suis, je veux l’¢tre; 
jen embrasse tous les devoirs; et vous n’étes plus orphelins.’ ” 


Apparently the young fellow kept his promise, and in all his 
early successes, which, however, were very modest, generously gave 
their share to the dear ones behind the mountains. And he did 
not pity himself when he had to find husbands for his sisters, as 
the Abbé Galiani pitied himself, loudly, when he had to do the 
same parental office for his nieces. But he does speak with a 
certain naive satisfaction of the accession to his income when 
death released him from the further support of two of his sisters, 
whom he was keeping at a convent while looking out for suitable 
men to whom to give them and their dowry. 

Naturally, with such an impressionable temperament as this, 
love played an important part ; and the youthful outbreaks of the 
abbé, who was waiting to be made a full priest, were many and 
serious. His first love fever was when he was fifteen ; Mlle. B—— 
was a few years older. This love was of course idyllic and inno- 
cent; but one of his grand-aunts, perbaps fearing the same result 
as was afterwards depicted in Annette et Lubin, one day surprised 
the young people in a ¢éte-d-téte in the meadow, and “ accabla 
cette fille aimable des reproches les plus injustes, sans y épargner 
les mots d’indécence et séduction.” On which the girl wept and 
forbad him to see her again; and young Marmontel went into a 
fever which baffled the doctor and resisted the lancet. Things 
came right, however, when the mother herself brought Mlle. B 
to her boy’s bedside, beseeching her to save him and restore him 
to his family. In the end Mlle. B married another man, and 
Marmontel did not regret her. 








Yielding to some temptations, Marmontel knew how to resist 
others. There was the muleteer’s daughter who would not marry 
oneamongallher suitors for excess of religious devotion, which made 
her dress like a nun and despise the softer instincts and affections 
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of her sex. Her the young abbé converted, but at some danger 
to himself. The conversation of the two, after the first night of 
Marmontel’s stay at the muleteer’s house, is droll. enough in its 
badinage about the saints and heaven, and where were located the 
souls of virgins, where those of wives and those of “little abbés.” 
We are accustomed at the present day to the American jokes 
about St. Peter and the like, but it seems strange that a devout 
Catholic, as Marmontel was then, should ridicule devotion in a 
girl, and assure her that her soul would be ill-placed in heaven— 
“‘aupres des peres Capucins.” 

“* Auprés des péres Capucins!’ s’écria-t-elle, en froncant le sourcil. . . . 
‘Et les abbés,’ demanda-t-elle d’un air malin, ‘ ot les t-on mis ?’—‘ S’il y 
en a,’ répondis-je, ‘on les aura peut-ctre nichés dans quelque coin éloigné 
de celui des vierges.’—‘ Oui, je le crois,’ dit-elle, ‘et l’on a fort bien fait, 
car ce seroit pour elles de dangereux voisins.’ ” 

In the end the father offers Marmontel his daughter, and the 
little treasure of crowns which he has amassed. He makes no 
condition but that his daughter shall be treated well and rendered 
happy; but Marmontel refuses on the plea that he has already 
five children—his brothers and sisters—to provide for, and there- 
fore cannot undertake more obligations. As with Mlle. B ' 
the girl finds another husband—if we are to believe the author of 
the ‘Contes Moraux,’ she was half frightened into taking this 
natural step by his picture of the place given in heaven to the 
wilful virgins who have not cared to make men happy on earth— 
and the sprightly young abbé goes on his way rejoicing. 

His desire to be made a full priest could not have been very 
ardent, for his mother had no difficulty in dissuading him from it. 
Her advice was full of good, sound common sense, and Marmontel 
yielded to it without remonstrance, turning instead to secular 
teaching and literature. He now began to have real success. He 
obtained a chair—he, still a beardless youth, set to teach a class of 
more mature men. By the ruse of learning his lecture, and repeating 
it as if impromptu, he made a considerable impression on his 
hearers, and passed for a genius of a brilliant pattern. And when 
he lost the prize at the “ Jeux Floraux,” and for a solatium gained 
the enduring friendship and sympathy of Voltaire, his temporary 
and trumpery discomfiture was richly redeemed. Afterwards he 
gained the threefold prize at this Parnassian scramble, and made a 
speech at the instance of his professor, which succeeded to perfec- 
tion—* et mon étonnement fut tel qu’il manqua de me rendre fou 
ou imbécille pour la vie.’ We can sympathise with the “stage 
fright,” which swept from his memory every vestige of his care- 
fully prepared oration as he stood at the desk facing his audience 
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and half-contemptuous critics. For a few moments he stood there 
mute and still, his mind a perfect blank, his sole sensation one of 
agony. Then the hitch passed. The whole thing came back 
clear and precise, and he gave a brilliant discourse which became 
the solid groundwork of more substantial success. 

But his real life began when, by Voltaire’s advice, he went to 
Paris; and though he complains of the “préventions” of the 
archbishop against him, by his own showing Monseigneur’s 
estimate was about true. 


“<Je n’étois qu’un abbé galant, tout occupé de poésie, faisant ma cour 
aux femmes, et composant pour elles des idylles et des chansons, 
quelquefois méme sur la brune allant me promener et prendre lair au 
cours avec de jolies demoiselles.’” * 


He and the jolies demoiselles did more than merely take the 
air together when he was fairly launched on the sea of dissipation 
and illicit intrigues which flooded Parisian society ; and the story 
of his many loves is perhaps too sprightly reading for the pages 
of TempLe Bar. He was always in extremis by the failure of 
one love affair—or in excelsis by the success of another. He passed 
like Joconde from the blonde to the brown, and found each equally 
delightful. And whether he lies. to a father, a patron, or a 
husband, he is equally at one with his conscience and undis- 
turbed by that vain thing we call a sense of honour. He had one 
grave disappointment, however, on first setting out in his life of 
endeavour and ambition. Voltaire had promised him the influen- 
tial support of M. Orri, the Controller-General of Finances ; but 
unfortunately this buttress proved to be only like a painted 
Chinese fortress, and when Marmontel went to Paris M. Orri had 
been suppressed. 

His journey in a litizre, shared with a young nobleman, is told 
with all Marmontel’s charm as well as all his blague. For he 
takes the utmost pains throughout his Mémoires to prove that he 
was always absolutely in the right—always heroic and crying 





* It was an age of universal backbiting, as Marmontel’s own Memoirs 
prove, so that we need not be surprised to find Sophie d’Arnault among 
the unfriendly critics of the young aspirant :— 


“Ce Marmontel si long, si lent, si lourd, 
Qui ne parle pas mais qui beugle, 
Juge les couleurs en aveugle, 
Et la musique comme un sourd. 
Ce pédant 4 la facheuse mine, 
De ridicules tout hardé, 
Dit avoir pour les vers le secret de Racine, 
Certes jamais secret ne fut si bien gardé.” 
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* civis Romanus sum ”—and that, when things went wrong and he 
got into trouble, he was the faithful and discreet scapegoat for 
the sins of others—the lamb drinking below the wolf. His fidelity 
which landed him in the Bastille—his quarrels with friends and 
mistresses —the reports which were circulated about him—all were 
false in fact or untrue in spirit; and in the dense clouds: of vice 
and lies in which he had his being, his form shines out, according 
to his own showing, as that of an angel of light. He had his 
hands pretty full, all things considered. What with the 
jealousies and ill-conduct of actresses—on one occasion Mlle. 
Dumenil got drunk and ruined the whole piece—extreme poverty 
to be carefully concealed, the cheating of a clever rogue who 
pocketed the remittance he undertook to convey to Toulouse, the 
poor brisk young abbé had a hard time of it, which his violent 
love affairs did not make easier. By the way, one of his cheres 
amies was Mlle. Verriére, the mother of Aurore de Saxe, from 
whom we have had by direct descent, George Sand. He was also 
the lover of Mlle. Navarre, another mistress of the amorous 
Marshal, who, when his favourites were actresses as well as 
mistresses—which often happened—complained that they gave 
him “ plus de tourmens que les hussards de la reine de Hongrie.” 
Of course, according to Marmontel’s own showing, all these frail 
fair ones behaved ill to him—as perhaps they did. Such women 
are not notorious for constancy or honour ; and if Mlle. Navarre 
acted as the autobiographer said she did, it was only after the law 
of her kind. As the Marshal had tired of this lady, for all the 
“beau teint de brune qui animoient de leurs feux deux yeur 
étincelans ” (what a hideous sentence!) he did not resent Marmon- 
tel’s acceptance of the vacated place; but when the young play- 
wright tampered with the fidelity of one bound to the great man 
by a running pension and an acknowledged child, there was 
confusion in the camp, and the Marshal cast off both mother and 
child, and swore he would never see them more. He kept his word, 
and it was only after his death that Aurore was again recognised 
as “de Saxe,” and sent to a convent to be educated “ comme fille 
de ce héros,” 

As emotional as an Arabian in the ‘ Nights,’ Marmontel was a 
prey to many kinds of hysterical excitement. He fainted when 
he heard of his father’s death ; again when the curtain drew up 
on his tragedy of Dénis. He had a serious illness when Mlle. 
Navarre left him for the Comte de Mirabeau ; and his tears were 
always flowing for joy, or grief, or neither. But he had enough 
common sense not to take too much to heart the perpetual 
infidelities of the great Clairon, who made him in a manner her 
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piece de résistance, to which she returned after her numerous 
temporary excursions elsewhere. He must, however, have had 
some wonderful fascination, some secret charm, to secure the 
affection of Madame Geoffrin among others, of Vauvenargue, 
Fontenelle, Voltaire, and almost all the best men of his time. 
Even the great Augustus forgave the humiliations received 
because of the playwright’s seductive ways with his own forsaken 
mistresses ; and once when they met at the opera, where Marmontel 
was pale and trembling with terror, the Marshal had the com- 
plaisance to applaud his Cléopatre just given, saying: “ Fort 
bien, monsieur ! fort bien!” 

Mingled with his own adventures are certain stories wherein 
Marmontel plays no more important part than that of sympathetic 
chorus. Such is the tragedy of M.de la Popliniere, whose 
pleasant vices were indeed made instruments to plague him. 
Forced to marry the actor’s daughter who had been his willing 
mistress, as a step to becoming his wife, the marriage turned out 
ill, as might have been expected, and the pair foreshadowed 
Orchardson’s famous picture. Madame de la Popliniére was more 
‘dévergondée’ as a wife than she had been as a mistress and 
when only the beautiful Mlle. Daucour, whose injured innocence 
Madam de Tencin* undertook to redress. And the husband was 
jealous and miserable in consequence. Proofs of infidelity were 
however wanting, strong as were suspicion and presumption, 
till Vaucanson—who made the famous quacking, eating and 
digesting duck—was called in to solve the mystery. He found a 
movable panel in the chimney, so perfectly made that the join 
was invisible ; which panel, when broken—to Vaucanson’s bitter 
regret at destroying a bit of work so absolutely faultless—revealed 
a way into the next house. And this was the way of access 
which the famous Richelieu knew only too well. The Maréchal 
de Saxe, as a man accustomed to these little difficulties, tried to 
patch up the rent, and exhorted M. de la Popliniére to look over 
the affair and live decently as a complaisant husband should. 


* Madame de Tencin was “pas grand’chose” herself. At first a nun at 
Montfleury, near Grenoble, she left the religious life and came to Paris, 
where Cardinal Dubois launched and protected her. She grew rich by 
speculating under Law’s direction; had lovers by the dozen; was the 
mother of D’Alembert, whom she abandoned, and who in return disowned 
her when he had become famous; and, like Nana, suffered the “ disgrazia” 
of a suicide in her house when La Fresnaye killed himself there. After this 
catastrophe she changed her manner of life, abjured sack and put on clean 
linen, became virtuous on her own account and the protectress of virtue 
in others—as now in this matter of the astute Mademoiselle Daucour and 
the plastic M. de la Popliniére, 
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But Monsieur was inflexible, and the wedded pair separated—he 
to enjoy life as a bachelor, and she to die of cancer in obscurity 
and torment. Forgotten by a world which had adulated her 
in her time of sunshine, coldly cared for by the lover for whose 
sake she had lost her all, she had leisure, poor woman! to reflect 
on the price she had paid for her ambition. For it had not been 
love, according to Marmontel’s estimate of character ; seeing that, 
like La Pompadour, Madame de la Popliniére, “ avec une téte assez 
vive, étoit d’une extréme froideur ; mais un duc a bonnes fortunes 
lui avoit paru, comme a bien d’autres, une glorieuse conquéte: ce 
fut 1a ce qui la perdit.” 

In face of the present realism on the stage, Marmontel’s efforts 
after “local colour” read natural enough, though they always 
met with opposition from the fossils, and when too real did really 
hurt the illusion. As, for instance, the mechanical asp made by 
Vaucanson for Cleopatra, which “imitoit presque au naturel 
le mouvement d’un aspic vivant. Mais lx surprise que causoit 
ce petit chef-d’ceuvre de lart faisoit diversion au véritable 
intérét du moment.” Again, in Aristomene, Voltaire was revolted 
when the young poet decided on showing the trial of the wife 
and son of Aristomenes on the stage, instead of allowing it to be 
supposed as happening during the entr’acte. The idea of “la 
tournelle””—the criminal court of the old Parliament of Paris— 
on the stage made the Patriarch of Ferney tremble ; but Marmontel 
stuck to his guns, and his heroine in chains before her judges 
had a grand success. “ Bravo, Clairon!” cried Voltaire: “ macte 
animo, generose puer !” 

With Clairon, his friend and lover as she was, Marmontel was 
always in hot water. He found in her acting “trop déclat, trop 
de fougue, pas assez de souplesse et de variété, et surtout une 
force qui, n’étant pas modérée, tenoit plus d’emportement que 
de sensibilité.” He tried to moderate this excessive passion; but 
she got cross, and told him that he would never leave her alone 
till he had made her adopt for tragedy the free and easy tone of 
comedy. She listened to reason in the end, and almost too 
suddenly adopted Marmontel’s views. She was to play Roxane 
at Versailles, and when her lover went to see her at her toilet, 
he found her, for the first time, draped in the Oriental style. 
She had no “ panier,” her arms were bare, and she acted her part 
naturally and without mouthing. It was the same with her 
character of the Electra, both of Crébillon and Voltaire. Instead 
of her fashionable “panier” and long mourning robe, she wore a 
simple slave’s dress; her hair was down her back all in disorder, 


and her arms were loaded with long chains. Her conversion 
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made a revolution on the stage, and from this time “tous les 
acteurs furent forcés d’abandonner ces tonnelets, ces gants a franges, 
ces perruques volumineuses, ces chapeaux a plumets, et tout cet 
attirail fantasque qui, depuis si long-temps choquoit la vue 
des gens de gout.” Nevertheless, he would not go too far; and 
when the tailor wanted to dress his Azor (Zelinire et Azor) as the 
Beast in Beauly and the Beast, he would not suffer “ un pantalon 
tout semblable a la peau d’un singe, avec une longue queue rase, un 
dos pelé, d’énormes griffes aux quatre pattes, deux longues cornes 
au capuchon, et le masque le plus difforme avec des dents de 
sanglier.” After his first cry of horror and the subsequent dis- 
cussion, Marmontel himself made the mask out of many others 
pieced together, and dressed his Azor in “un pantalon tigré, la 
chaussure et les gants de méme, un doliman de satin pourpre, 
une criniére noire ondée, et pittoresquement épase, un masque 
effrayant mais point difforme, ni ressemblant & une museau.” 
With all of which Clairval, who played the part, was content, 
finding his travestied self “noble,” as did the ladies who saw the 
piece and loved the ugly lover. Marmontel also used silver tissue 
to imitate glass, and light transparent gauze for scenic effects. 
Mingled with personal anecdotes—all of which are tinged with 
vanity masquerading as simplicity, and some of which are after 
the pattern of those flower stamens brought by the bees to the hive 
—are clear, keen, incisive criticisms on characters which come in 
with wonderfully telling effect. The portrait of Géliote—that 
handsome, amorous, discreet and faithful actor, who never betrayed 
a mistress nor forsook a friend—lives on the page. So too does 
that of Marigny, the Pompadour’s brother—this man of low birth 
and unsleeping self-consciousness, ever ill at ease with himself, 
and never really “décrassé” let what would be the honours 
granted him. So again that of l’abbé Bernis, that “ poéte galant, 
bien joufilu, bien frais, bien poupin,” whom Voltaire called “la 
bouquetiére de Parnasse,” and who was often called familiarly 
Babet—Bubet being a famous flower-girl, the “Isabelle” of the 
day. His thumb-nail sketches of the artists of the time are also 
admirable, but too long to reproduce; and his dissection of 
Rousseau, if harsh and cruel, is strong and mostly true. Nor did 
Voltaire’s friendship and patronage blind the younger man to the 
defects of the elder. With all the formal devotion and lip 
homage demanded by politeness, Marmontel was no Semele whose 
eyes were blinded by the glory of a god; and he does not spare 
his master any more than his man. With what malicious deli- 
cacy he touches on the death of la marquise Duchatelet, for whom 
Voltaire weeps so bitterly, though, during her lifetime and before 
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her infidelity with Saint Lambert, they had often quarrelled 
together, even to drawn knives, and though he had continually 
complained that she was “comme une furie attachée a ses pas.” 
How he brings out into relief Voltaire’s snobbish love of great 
people ; his servile devotion to la Pompadour, when first installed 
as the royal mistress whose will was to be sovereign power ; 
his yet more servile attempts to propitiate Louis XY., who, 
superstitiously afraid of all forms of free thought, shrunk from 
him and the philosophers and encyclopedists with unconquerable 
aversion. How he laughs in his sleeve at Voltaire’s blunder in 
courtier-craft, when he takes the liberty of speaking to the king 
uninvited, saying: “Trajan, est-il content?” in allusion to the 
fulsome portrait drawn of Louis, as Trajan, in the opera of the 
Temple de la Gloire; and how well he tells that characteristic 
story of the hunting-knife, which Voltaire wished in vain to 
cheapen, promising mountains and seas to the vendor’s family if 
only he would let him have it for those six frances less than were 
asked—raging and storming because his wish was not gratified 
but buying the toy all the same—and then going off into fits of 
Landor-like laughter at the narration. These, with the graver, 
longer, and more serious analysis of Voltaire’s character after his 
death, are side lights of infinite value and philosophic insight. 
But, together with this more subtle power of dissection, is a 
certain exaggeration of tone which mars many of the portraits 
given in the Mémoires. Some are too good for humanity, all 
white with not even a dash of grey; others are bad enough for 
demons, all black relieved by flame colour. Much too, must be 
read between the lines, by the help of other records, especially in 
all relating to Madame la Pompadour and the various intrigues to 
dispossess her by a successful rival—intrigues which failed because 
of the favourite’s consummate skill in the art of ministering to the 
vagrant fancies of a jaded voluptuary, and the power with which 
she endured the lifelong martyrdom of her position. Even in 
Marmontel’s Mémotres—he so devoted to la Pompadour—we 
can plainly see what is so well known historically, how the 
vampire-like greed of the favourite’s family and hangers-on helped 
to still further impoverish the exchequer which her own 
monstrous extravagance drained. She, and Dubarry after her, 
were hydras of extortion, of extravagance, of profligate malversa- 
tion. When we read accounts of the court life and fashionable 
society at this time, we no longer wonder at the excesses of the 
Revolution. Humanity follows certain laws, and the swing of the 
pendulum holds good for more than an eight-day clock. The 
court of Louis XV. was the direct progenitor of the Conciergerie, 
2a 2 
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and the one made the other, as to the seed succeeds the berry. The 
art of graceful and refined living was brought to perfection— 
granted. The fine arts generally flourished and were honoured, 
but the whole fabric of society was rotten to the core; and the. 
thorough cleansing of the Augean stables of vice and hypocrisy was 
needed if France was to live among the nations of Europe. In 
all the memoirs of the epoch, Marmontel’s with the rest, the gaunt 
spectre of the Revolution throws its shadow across the rose-coloured 
pages full ofelegant frivolity. And, in the beginning, before crime 
had displaced patriotism, what a change there was in the foremost 
actors! Contrast Dubarry with Madame Roland as the type of 
all the rest—who can deny to which side hangs the balance? 
Even Charlotte Corday, murderess as she was, stands out in the 
light of day, pure, white, and dignified by her intention, where 
these nymphes des coulisses, posturising as Venuses and virgins— 
these painted and powdered harlots in high places—herd together 
like diseased sheep in the dank and darksome shade. 

Marmontel lived into this fearful time of national retribution, 
and the fourth volume of his Mémoires is as if written by another 
hand, and on matters belonging to another sphere. We can 
scarcely believe that all those grave reflections and sombre details 
are by this ardent lover of so many fair women—this supple 
courtier of powerful patrons—this iridescent bubble on the dancing 
froth of the social sea. After the chansons de la cour came the 
deep tones of the Dies ira—after the stately minuets and tripping 
ballets came the thundering march of the “ Marseillaise,” and the 
frantic Bacchic measure of the “Carmagnole.” The pendulum 
swung back, and those who had been the outraged and oppressed 
became the tyrants and the oppressors. 

Meanwhile, Marmontel edited the Mercure; was sent to the 
Bastille because he had a good memory, repeated an unpublished 
satire heard only once, and refused to give up the name of the 
author; and began his ‘Contes Moraux,’ where the negative 
particle has been forgotten. The idea of the Mercure was exactly 
that of our modern weekly newspapers, and the preface to the first 
number might be translated word for word by any editor of the 
present day “supplying a want” which no one has felt, and 
tracing a programme which will not be kept. But Marmontel 
seems to have done very much as he promised the public he 
would do, and he gives the roll-call of the poets he brought 
forward, praised, consoled, encouraged, as well as the prominence 
he gave to certain scientific facts and experiments—such as inocu- 
lation against small-pox ; ice-making in summer; an antidote to 
snake bites; the reanimation of the drowned ; Halley’s comet and 
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Buffon’s natural history ; Vaucanson’s mechanics; and the travels 
of Leroi the architect and Cochin the engraver. In connection with 
the Mercure, we have a glimpse into Bohemia as it has always existed 
.in Paris, prior to the time of Villon and since that of “ Charles- 
Edouard Rusticoli, Comte de la Palférine.’” There were two of 
these Bohemians, known to Marmontel, whose happiest state was 
that of drunkenness, “ mais avant que d’étre ivres, ils avoient des 
momens d’inspiration qui faisoient croire 4 ce que Horace a dit du 
vin.” One of these worthies, whose name was Galet, “ passoit 
pour un vaurien.” Marmontel never saw him save at table, and 
in company with his friend Panard, who was a man with a better 
morale if no more respectability. The vaurien, however, was an 
original, and an Epicurean pur sang. He was dropsical, but drank 
none the less, and was not a whit the less merry. He made a jest 
of everything—sorrow, poverty, suffering, imprisonment, death— 
and to his last gasp was the careless buffoon he had lived. When 
he was dying of dropsy, and the priest was about to administer to 
him extreme unction, “ Ah, Monsieur l’abbé,” he said, “ vous venez 
me graisser les bottes. Cela est inutile, car je m’en vais par eau.” 
The same day, on his death-bed, he wrote some verses to a friend, 
wishing him a happy new year to the tune of a popular song— 
‘“‘Accompagné de plusieurs autres.” His last lines were these, 
almost ghastly in their careless gaiety : 


** De ces couplets, soyez content, 
Je vous en ferois bien autant - 
Et plus qu’on ne compte d'apdtres ; 
Mais, cher Collé, voici l’instant 
Ot certain fossoyeur m’attend, 
' Accompagné de plusieurs autres.” 


After his bankruptcy this scapegrace lived in the Temple—the 
Alsatia of the time—where he daily received their accounts from 
his creditors. ‘“ Me voila, disoit-il, logé au temple des mémoires.” 
The companion, Panard, was less like Villon and more like Harold 
Skimpole. 

“ Aussi insouciant que son ami, aussi oublieux du passé et négligent de 
Vavenir, il (le bon homme Panard) avoit plutét, dans son infortune, la 
tranquillité d@’un enfant que l’indifférence d’un philosophe. Le soin de se 
nourrir, de se loger, de se vétir, ne le regardoit point; c’étoit l’affaire de 
ses amis.” 


Is not this Harold Skimpole to the life? As coarse and heavy in 
his manners and exterior as Dr. Johnson, Panard had yet the 
true dainty touch of the time. When Marmontel, in his quality 
of editor of the Mercure, wanted a pretty little poem to fill up a 
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vacant space, he used to go to his friend Panard and was told to 
rummage the wig-box, where, heaped and mixed together in an 
unordered muddle, were exquisite little bits of poetry scribbled on 
scraps of paper stained with wine. That stain, far from being a 
shame to “ce poéte aimable,” -was “le cachet du génie”—for he 
loved wine even to the Frenchman’s facile tears of pleasure when 
he looked at the glass in his hand. His grief for the loss of his 
friend—* ce vaurien Galet ”—was deep and sincere, and the indig- 
nant sorrow contained in his final burst was as sincere as the rest. 


“* Vous savez,’ he said, ‘qu’il est mort au Temple? J’ysuis allé pleurer 
et gémir sur sa tombe. Quelle tombe! Ah! monsieur, ils me l’ont mis sous 
une gouttiére, lui qui, depuis l’Age de raison, n’avoit pas bu un verre d’eau !” 


The ‘ Contes Moraux’ were written to help M. de Boissy, who, 
when editor of the Mercure, was stranded for want of matter. 
Marmontel, according to his own account, had been the unseen 
benefactor who had raised De Boissy to this post of influence and 
comparative wealth, and now he saw “ce malheureux livré au 
ridicule et le Mercure décrié dans ses mains.” After a night of 
fever, the saving thought was perfected, and Marmontel wrote his 
Alcibiade, the first of the long series which have held their 
ground when the translations, the pseudo-histories, and the plays 
are forgotten. The new departure succeeded, and the Mercwre 
with its ‘ Contes Moraux’ “struck oil.” It is easy to understand 
why. They are the very essence, the true epitome, of the time. 
Graceful, artificial, egotistical, their inherent indecency so adorned 
and beribboned as to look like delicacy—their viciousness so 
mincingly displayed, so purged of all grossness, of all passion, 
all overweight, as to have lost its revolting quality and to have taken 
on itself the superior air of wisdom—their rakes accomplished 
men of the world—their “ cocottes ” seductive women of society— 
in them we see the eighteenth century as through a glass. ‘Les 
Contes Moraux’ of Marmontel are the France of Louis XV. All 
times and epochs, all history and local colouring, are pressed into 
the service of the hour. Greek, Turk, Hindoo, Persian, they are 
one and all Frenchmen of the court of Le Bienaimé; just as on 
the stage the current costume did for a Spartan, an Athenian, a 
Roman, or a Moor. The peasants are as artificial as the rest. 
They are nymphs and swains modelled after the fashion of 
Dresden china statuettes; and their innocence is like the Nature 
of a ballet, where the roses are made of muslin and the moon is a 
lamp behind a sheet of tissue paper. From the dainty simplicity 
of Annette and Lubin to the brutality of Balzac’s Bretons—to 
the still broader brutalities of Zola’s dwellers in Beauce—is a very 
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far cry. If we wanted a measure of the force of the Revolution, 
we have it in this difference. 

Like all real work—real in spite of the excessive artificiality 
of their form—these ‘Contes Moraux’ are elastic and in a sense 
prophetic. ‘La femme comme il y en a peu,” would rejoice the 
hearts of the woman-lovers of the present day, and might serve 
as a text whereby to demonstrate the infinite moral and in- 
tellectual superiority of the sex. To be sure that slighting 
qualification “comme il y en a peu” robs the example of some 
of its grandeur, its generalising power. But the demonstration 
exists, and what has been may be again. In ‘ Le Mari Sylphide,’ 
too, we have the forecasting culmination of the vapoury fine lady 
from whom the warm and living woman has been eliminated, 
leaving only nervous fancies and fantastic desires—the kind of 
being to whom a so-called spiritual union of erotic sentiment 
is more precious than an honest, hearty, loving marriage, and 
who rejects the man for the sake of the idea. Peak-faced, long- 
chinned, “ passionate Brompton ” has carried this slightly-drawn 
sketch to its logical conclusion ; and the supersensual Elise has 
her successors in many a drawing-room in London, for all that 
England has ever been credited with fewer “lubies” and more 
masculine common sense than her sister across the Channel. In 
Laurette we have the ideal peasant girl—refined, delicate, virtuous, 
and so sincerely in love that seduction brings with it no shame. 
But as le Comte Luzy marries her after all, we are reminded 
of Montaigne’s vigorous objection to this kind of relation before 
marriage, and wonder why he did not do at first, and while his 
beloved was unsullied, what he did with so much willingness at 
last. Marmontel does not show Laurette, when Madame la 
Comtesse, as miserable as was Madame d’Hérouville, of whom he 
speaks in his Mémoires, and from whom he drew his portrait of 
Adelaide in ‘La Bergere des Alpes. To be sure Madame 
@’Hérouville had been the mistress of Lord Albemarle* before 
she became the wife of le Comte d’Hérouville ; but the strange 
partiality of society, which accepts one irregularity and rejects 
another, received Mdlle. l’Espinasse with honour, and mortified, 
insulted, and pin-pricked Madame d’Hérouville to death. She died 
of heart-break consequent on her unending social humiliations. 

Laurette, this ideal peasant girl, who has both the charm of 
simplicity and the grace of refinement, is a very different creature 
from Annette, that pretty little stage shepherdess who passes 


* This was the “ Lolote”—Mademoiselle Gaucher—to whom, when she 
was looking fixedly at a star, her lover, Lord Albemarle, said tenderly— 
“Ne la régardez pas tant, ma chére; je ne puis pas vous la donner.” 
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for a possible woman. The lover of Lubin is the true French 
ingénue. She knows no more of real life than a child of three 
years old ; and, when about to become a mother, has no idea that 
anything has happened to her outside the ordinary experience of 
a maiden shepherdess. The real lovers from whom Marmonte} 
took this pretty little story, and dressed it up in such radiant 
imagery of artificial flowers and pink and blue ribbons fluttering 
in the breeze, must have been rather different from the waxen 
representatives. But the working moral of the tale is the prohibi- 
tion of marriage between cousins, without a formal dispensation 
from Rome. Perhaps the Catholic Church has more reason on 
her side in this than in some other of her enactments. Marriage 
between cousins, refused on the solid grounds of consanguinity, 
counts as a wiser law than that which made a godfather and a god- 
mother to the same child spiritual brother and sister, and therefore 
ineligible on the same plea as that which created the crime of incest. 

Almost all of these stories are delightful little literary morsels. 
They are like daintily-coloured, prettily-moulded sugar-plums— 
the mere playthings of literature, without usefulness on the one 
hand or nourishment on the other. If we can gather anything 
from them, deeper than their mere prettiness of form and the 
artistic perfection of their method, we get the doctrine of the 
superiority of woman. Everywhere women have more penetra- 
tion, more knowledge of character, more sense than men. And 
they are so gay, so sprightly! Where others walk they trip, 
where others run they dance. As young widows or as girls, they 
have an insight which, were it true, would justify all that the 
most enthusiastic woman-worshipper claims for the sex on the 
score of intuition. Take the story of ‘Le Connoisseur,’ and see 


there how Agathe, the young niece of eighteen, bamboozles her 


uncle, guides her lover through the intricacies of her plot, and 
finally comes to happiness and success by her own bright wits 
alone. Such a woman as that could give points to Bismarck 
himself for foresight and resoluteness! But she is a only a sharp. 
little vivacious girl, who, surrounded by vain and prosy bores, 
manages to keep her head clear in the midst of the thick clouds 
by which she is enveloped. ‘La Bergere des Alpes’ is on a 
somewhat higher scale and graver platform than the rest. It 
touches the border of true tragedy ; but the spirit of the age was 
not favourable to domestic tragedy. As much of the formal far- 
away tragedy of classicism as the public would bear was flung, 
broad-cast ; but when it came to real life—it was Thalia, not 
Melpomene, who threw over her laughing face the mourning veil 
for the playtime of a moment—and the roses of love and the 
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myrtle of marriage displaced the cypress wreaths which had 
been lying on the mock tomb. In ‘La Bergére des Alpes’ 
one or two very deep notes are faintly sounded. The dishonour 
in his profession which Adelaide’s love had brought on her 
husband d’Orestan—his suicide for professional despair—the 
fateful character of the woman herself, love for whom brought 
sotrow to the loving—these are not in Marmontel’s line as a 
rule. So little indeed are they in his line, that he makes this 
tragic woman yield to the passion of a youth of eighteen, and 
forget her adored dead for a boyish husband whose slighter 
character could not possibly have attracted or dominated her. 
Nor does this marriage come into the category wherein, among 
others, he places his own, when he, a man of fifty-four but hale 
and well preserved, fell in love with a girl of eighteen. Happily she 
loved him; and, on the ground “ que l’amitié fait plus de ménages 
que l’amour,” they married, to Marmontel’s supreme happiness 
and his wife’s satisfaction, and to the creation of a more whole- 
some domestic life than he had known since his childhood. 

Nothing of Marmontel’s work equals in charm the ‘ Contes 
Moraux.’ His ‘Incas’ is prolix and tedious. Given under a quasi- 
historical guise, it irritates by the absence of historical accuracy—by 
its translation to Peru of the eighteenth-century mind and feeling. 
The Peruvians are Parisians, and Molina is one of the tribe by 
which the ‘Contes Moraux’ are tenanted. The translation of 
Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia’ is a respectable piece of work, but the trans- 
lation, too, is imbued with the peculiar spirit of the time; and the 
acting tragedies, which were of so much account in the day when 
they were written, are now laid by and effete. But the bright, 
light, laughing, tripping ‘ Contes Moraux’ are still alive. Annette 
and Lubin go on trying strange experiments as to how they can 
best show their love for each other; the “espiégle” little Agathe 
leads her blundering lover blindfold through the mazes of her plan ; 
Ariste is the philosophic Tartuffe of his world ; Soliman is subdued 
by the little turned-up-nosed Roxelane; Volange wins as a 
“svlphe” the woman whom as a husband he could not attract ; 
Alcibiade ranges far and wide to find one who would love him for 
himself alone; and that false friend, another form of Tartuffe, 
Duranson, is as clay in the hands of the potter when Acélie 
undertakes the conduct of affairs. 

And the Mémocres still live. These indeed are delightful 
throughout, and all the more so because of their composite 
character. It would be a task as difficult as that of separating 
the wheat from the millet, to separate the truth from fiction in 
these Mémoires. Those azure, purple and gold stamens always 
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float about the air and cast a certain doubt over the unverified 
anecdotes. But enough remains behind both of sharp epigrams 
and witty sayings—both of well-known events, brilliantly narrated, 
and keen criticism finely pointed—to make the whole thing not 
only pleasant, but valuable. Mots like that on the abbé Galiani— 
“ the head of Machiavelli on the shoulders of a harlequin ”—sparkle 
like so many verbal diamonds set in a style of silver. Glimpses 
into interiors and motives, like that which gives the history of 
Madame du Défant’s affection for D’Alembert, and her fatal intro- 
duction to him of Mlle. L’Espinasse, let us behind the scenes 
and show us the real mechanism of events. By the way, 
Marmontel speaks of the lady so well known among ourselves 
and to Horace Walpole, in anything but an appreciative or even 
respectful way. “Tl y avoit 4 Paris une marquise du Défant, femme 
pleine d’esprit, d’humeur et de malice ”—scarcely corresponds with 
our estimate of the enthusiastic friend of our young countryman— 
“Une marquise du Défant!” Was this by chance in return for 
the old lady’s scornful epigram on the young author: “Ce n’est 
qu’un gueux revétu de guenilles” ? Marmontel goes on to say: 

_ “Galante et assez belle dans sa jeunesse, mais vieille dans le temps dont 
je vais parler, presque aveugle, et rongée de vapeurs et d’ennui, retirée 
dans un couvent avec une étroite fortune, elle ne laissoit pas de voir 
encore le grand monde oii elle avoit vécu. Elle avvit connu d’Alembert 
chez son ancien amant, le président Hénault, qu’elle tyrannisoit encore, 
et qui, naturellement tris-timide, étoit resté esclave de la crainte, long- 
temps aprés avoir assi de l’étre de ’amour. Mme. du Défant, charmée de 
Vesprit et de la gaieté de d’Alembert, l’avoit attiré chez elle, et si bien 
captivé qu'il en étoit inséparable. Il logeoit loin d’elle, et il ne passoit 
pas un jour sans l’aller voir.” 

To help her in her blindness and to cheer the solitary hours of 
her more private life, Madame du Défant took as her companion 
Mile. L’Espinasse, herself, like d’Alembert, “un enfant d’amour.” 
‘he two orphans by nature fell in love, and Madame du Défant’s 
salon was destroyed. Mlle. L’Espinasse quietly drew over to 
herself all the best friends and most notable supporters of her 
blind old mistress; and when the Marquise found out the mystery 
of those secret reunions, she cried out on the “ treason,” and 
vowed she would no longer nourish such a serpent in her breast. 
But Mile. L’Espinasse scored, and Madame du Défant lost. La 
duchesse de Luxembourg, the président Hénault himself, wearied 
lover and tyrannised over as he was, d’Alembert—all the notables 
ranged themselves on the side of this ten years’ slave; and her 
social fortune was made by means which, with others, would have 
wrecked the whole of their future and their repute. In the 
matter of the quarrel, and the private society made by the 
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superior talent and fresher charms of the companion as against 
the fading gifts of the mistress, history repeated itself in the story 
of Madame Mohl and Madame Récamier. 

The account given by Marmontel of the literary piracy of 
Bassompierre, the bookseller at Liege, who published four editions 
of the ‘Contes Moraux’ and three of ‘ Bélisaire’ without remitting 
one single sou to the author, is again a matter of to-day. Liege 
was a free town where the law of copyright did not obtain. It 
was the United States of Parisian authors; and Bassompierre 
made his fortune, or at least part of it, out of Marmontel’s brains. 
The two daughters of this literary pirate urged their victim to 
remain there at Liege with them and work for his own hand as 
well as for their good; and he was almost tempted to accept the 
offer. He did not; and Bassompierre, to indemnify him for his 
theft, gave him a small edition of Molitre. ‘Elle me cotte dix 
mille écus,” says Marmontel, as his sole commentary. 

One of Marmoniel’s most useful friends was Madame Geoffrin, 
of whom I’abbé Galiani speaks so often in his letters to his friend 
Madame d’Epinay. Madame Geoffrin was one of those French 
women of the time who lived only for society and the salon they 
could make and hold. Strict to prudery in her own life, she 
covered exploitable sinners with the widest cloak of charity to be 
woven by worldliness and expediency. Madame de Tencin was 
one whom she forgave and visited for the sake of her entourage : 
and “la vieille rusée pénétroit si bien le motif de ses visites 
quelle disoit 4 ses convives: ‘Savez-vous ce que la Geoffrin vient 
faire ici? Elle vient voir ce quelle pourra recueillir de mon 
inventaire.’” And this was true, for the best of the de Tencin 
society passed over after her death to Madame Geoffrin, and made 
part of that famous social colony to which she gave weekly dinners 
—on Monday to artists, on Wednesday to literary men, with little 
suppers to her intimates. Those little suppers were the cream of 
all; though, as Marmontel says drily: “La bonne chére en étoit 
succinte; c’étoit communément un poulet, des épinards, une 
omelette.” But the five or six guests were of the choicest, and 
the women were the most renowned in Paris for beauty and 
charm. There were three of exceptional loveliness—like to the 
three goddesses on Mount Ida, says Marmontel—and the Prince 
Louis de Rohan was their Paris. He gave the apple to “ Minerva,” 
the comtesse de Brionne, for the Venus of these suppers was “ la 
séduisante et pimpante” comtesse d’Egmont. 

“ Fille du maréchal de Richelieu, elle avoit la vivacité, l’esprit, les graces 
de son pére ; elle en avoit aussi, disoit-on, lhumeur volage et libertine ; mais 
c’étoit la ce que ni Mme. Geoffrin ni moi ne faisions semblant de savoir.” 
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The complaisance of the time was simply incredible. Not only 
were intrigues ignored as if they were not, but shameful occasions 
were made and infamous counsels were given to the in- 
experienced, in all that related to the king. No one thought that 
the dishonour of a beautiful young creature, taken for the passing 
pleasure of a heartless and worn-out old roué, was a sacrifice or a 
shame. When Madame de Séran saved herself by her tact and 
virtue, she was scarcely believed for the one part and laughed at 
for the other. She hit the bull’s-eye when she retorted to 
Madame Filleul, who ridiculed her for saying she would not 
take for a lover the king of the whole world if she did not love 
the man : 


“ Vraiment, vous voudriez bien toutes que je fusse toute-puissante, pour 
n’avoir qu’a me demander tout ce qui vous feroit envie; mais pendant que 
vous vous amuseriez ici, je m’ennuierois la haut, et j’y mourrois de chagrin, 
comme Madame de Pompadour.” 

It was for their own benefit that these careful counsels were 
given, and these fine opportunities made, by friends who did what 
they could to push the young to “ greatness,” no matter how 
dishonourable, that they might share in the spoil accruing. 

But the rose colour deepens into that of the “sea incarnadine ” 
—the glitter passes into gloom. The brilliant talk of the little 
suppers is exchanged for shrieks of agony; the graceful love- 
making of these human butterflies is drowned in hoarse cries for 
vengeance; and “a bas les aristocrates—a la lanterne!” replaces 
the courtly speech of the masters of style and makers of poetry. 
The Revolution sweeps out the “ haute volée,” as a dovecot might 
be cleared by rats; and Marmontel, safely lodged in a retreat far 
from Paris, lived to see some of the most awful days of blood and 
terror. These Mémoires run through a wide scale. Beginning 
in an idyllic kind of poetic simplicity, they go on into the very 
heart of the artificiality of the Court and Parisian society. And 
they end in the Revolution—that direst time of a distracted 
society when its natural leaders were discredited and disowned, 
and the captainless masses rap hither and thither, trying new 
paths and seeking new guides. And then the bright little 
flame is extinguished, and a few printed pages are all we have 
left of the busy, restless worker—the catholic lover of many fair 
women—the ambitious climber-up the social ladder, known to us 
as Jean Francois Marmontel, the author of the ‘ Contes Moraux,’ 
and that mingled web of fact and fiction called his Mémoires. 


Salle he, 
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Charles Kirkpatrich Sharpe. 


WE read the other day a charming anecdote of Voltaire, who was 
very prejudiced against the prophet Habakkuk, and attributed 
to him sentiments which are not to be found in the Bible. When 
this was pointed out to Voltaire, he answered, “C'est égal. 
Habakkuk était capable de tout.” We think the readers of the 
wondrous correspondence of the Scottish Horace Walpole will 
agree with us in opinion that he was “ capable de tout.” The letters 
are filled with the raciest anecdotes about strange men and 
stranger women. Some of them are more than racy, and we do 
not know how to describe them. Lady Willoughby de Eresby, 
the daughter of Lord Perth, told Mr. Sharpe a curious anecdote 
about Rob Roy, who became a Roman Catholic in order to please 
the Perth family. He went to an old priest of the name of 
Drummond, and made his confession. Afterwards he said to a 
cronie, “I think I gart the carl sweat;” we think some of the 
stories related by Mr. Sharpe will put the reader in a similar state 
of deliquescence. “Strange that a man should be curious after 
scandal of centuries old,” writes Sir Walter Scott of Mr. Sharpe. 
He revelled in an ancient scandal, but he loved it fresh and 
fresh, adds Sir Walter, and, being very much a fashionable man, 
he is always master of the reigning report. Sir Walter Scott 
thought that “C. K.8., with his oddities, tastes, satire, and high 
aristocratic feeling, resembled Horace Walpole, perhaps in person 
also in a general way. His drawings were much admired.” 
The etchings which adorn the book will be much appreciated, 
especially that one which represents Queen Elizabeth dancing 
high and disposedly, not to show how superior her saltatory 
performances were to those of the unfortunate Queen Mary of 
Scotland, but curvetting in her old age in order to delude the 
ambassador of James the Sixth into a belief that his master need 
not hurry his preparations for a southern journey. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick Sharpe, the son of Charles Sharpe of Hoddan 
Castle in Dumfriesshire, was very proud of his pedigree, particularly 
his descent from the Royal House of Stewart. There has been a 
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dispute lately whether the name ought to be written Stewart or 
Stuart; Mr. Sharpe, the highest authority on such a question, 
invariably writes it Stewart. He was sent to Christ Church, 
Oxford, for his education, being intended for the Church (what a 
very queer parson he would have made). His companions at 
Oxford were chiefly of the “tufted set;” his great friend was 
Lord Gower, the son of the Marquis of Stafford, who married the 
Countess of Sutherland, afterwards the Duchess-Countess, “ that 
very great lady,” as Mr. Rogers always called her. The Duchess 
became one of Mr. Sharpe’s constant correspondents. 

Whilst at Oxford, Sharpe went to London, and gives a graphic 
description of Lord Melville’s trial. 


“T went three days ago to Lord Melville’s trial. The first was taken up, 
as the newspapers would tell you, by Whitbread’s speech, who declaimed in 
a velvet coat, a bag, and lace ruffles. You would have laughed had you 
seen the sedulous care with which his friends gave him dips of wine-and- 
water to wet his whistle, and clouts for his mouth and nose. I thought 
his speech very clear, but in miserable bad taste; and so abusive, that 
Lord Melville smiled very frequently. That monster Fox was there, 
covered with a grey cloak—in which, I suppose, Mrs. Armstead formerly 
walked the streets—his sallow cheeks hanging down to his paunch, and his 
scowling eyes turned sometimes on Mr. Whitbread, sometimes on the rows 
of pretty peeresses who sat eating sandwiches from silk indispensables, and 
putting themselves in proper attitudes to astonish the representatives of 
the Commons of England occupying the opposite benches. Lord Melville 
will certainly get clear, and be made quite a saint of by his own party.” 


One of the first efforts of Mr. Sharpe in etching was a cruel 
caricature of Madame de Staél, with the motto, 


“ Corinne se consume en efforts superflus, 
La vertu n’en veut pas, le vice n’en veut plus.” 


No description save her own, writes the able editor, could do 
justice to the fidelity of the satire, which is said to have inflicted 
the keenest wound the incarnation of female vanity ever received. 


“Madame de Staél (1813) was one of the most singular-looking foreign 
monsters that lever beheld. Her face was that of a blackamoor attempted 
to be washed white. She worea wig like a bunch of withered heather, and 
over that a turban which looked as if it had been put on in the dark; a 
short neck, and shoulders rising so much behind that they almost amounted 
to a hump. With this ugliness, all the airs of a beauty—for ever 
tormenting her shawl into new draperies, and distorting her fingers as you 
see them in the ridiculous French portraits by Mignard and his followers. 
As to her conversation—to people who like long rhapsodies, scarcely 
intelligible, the theme chosen by the speaker, I dare say it was charming: 
for my own part, I had the bad taste not to be able to endure either her 
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writings or discourses. I believe posterity will be of my mind as to the 
former; of the latter it cannot judge.” 


This description of Madame de Staél’s conversation is eminently 
unfair. When Madame de Staél went to Bowood with Sir James 
Mackintosh, Lord Lansdowne declared that he had never heard 
conversation before. 

Kirkpatrick Sharpe was, he tells us, an ingrained Jacobite. It 
is curious that the “Stuart Exhibition has demonstrated, that 
there is still a Jacobite party in this country.” There were to be 
seen there believers in the divine right of James the Third, 
Charles the Third, and Henry the Ninth, and it is related that 
some of the fanatics were heard talking of the queen as a mere 
German princess. A few months ago, a granddaughter of Flora 
Macdonald died at Bath, and in the obituary notice it was stated, 
“she died a Jacobite.” Mr. Sharpe was a great admirer of Flora 
Macdonald; but his favourite heroine was Lady Mackintosh, who 
raised the clan against her husband, routed, with the help of a 
blacksmith, Lord Loudon’s forces, and rode at the head of the 
Highland army with Bonnie Prince Charlie. 


“ And, now I am on this subject, pray tell me in your next whether the 
famous Miss Flora Macdonald is dead or alive. A friend of mine wishes 
to know her history. I think I have heard that she went to Jamaica and 
died there, but am not quite certain. Dr. Johnson says that her name will 
be remembered as long as courage and fidelity are esteemed virtues, and 
mentions his introduction to her at Kingsborough with much seeming 
delight ; and she was an honour to her country and to human nature, and 
one of the many striking instances of how sadly the most exalted merit 
comes off in this villainous world. But the heroine among the Tory ladies 
who interests me the most is Lady Mackintosh. The trick she played to 
Lord Loudon and his rabble at Moy was very clever and diverting; and 
the description of her riding with Charles at the head of the troops in a 
blue velvet habit and gold lace hath charmed me from my youth up. Ask 
my aunt Murray, with my love, if she can furnish me with any anecdotes 
on the extraction of this courageous dume. I know that she was seized at 
Inverness by the Duke of Cumberland’s miscreants after the battle of 
Culloden, but can trace her no further in any record.” 


Kirkpatrick Sharpe became a resident in Edinburgh. It is 
curious that he never seems to have seen his own country, never 
visited the Highlands ; he disliked the country as much as Horace 
Walpole, who expresses his disgust to it, “ because questions grow 
there, and that Christian commodity called neighbours.” 


“It is now, let me see, a good thirteen years since my mind was made 
up concerning tours to Highlands or Lowlands—by sea, or through the air 
in a balloon—that they are the most nauseous, miserable, comfortless 
amusements in nature. What can people cooped up in a cage or barrel, or 
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straddling and jumbling together on horseback, do but quarrel? The very 
motion shakes up all the sentiment of ill-nature or peevishness in the soul, 
and every jolt of the carriage or stumble of the beast makes the cork of 
prudence fly out of the bottle, and your vinegar spirt upon one another's 
faces. Take Job, that Hebrew wonder, mount him upon a horse or ass, 
and clap patient Grizzle on a pillion behind him; or, if you please, put 
them both into a gig or tandem, or any other carriage mentioned on those 
tiresome boards with which toll-gates are adorned, and send them off on a 
jaunt to Melrose, Loch Catrine, St. Andrews, or the falls of Clyde. You 
would find, perhaps, ere they had got half way, Job overturned, and 
sitting once more upon a dunghill, cursing himself, his wife, all the world. 
but particularly Grizzle; while she, the jumbling having converted all her 
milk of human kindness into butter-milk or Corstorphine cream, returns 
flash for flash, and vows against her evil stars for having coupled her for 
ever so brief a period with such a rude, awkward, ill-tongued, ungovernable, 
ridiculous, ugly, old, bloody-minded rascal ! ” 


If Mr. Sharpe had entered the Church, we think his sermon on 
the wickedness of the heart would have caused considerable 
commotion in the religious world. 


“ You must know that I have, ever since I knew the world, been firmly 
persuaded that our first parents, whether black or white, with tails or 
without (Lord Monboddo held the tail system, and several other things 
which the Rabbis dispute about), were certainly created without hearts. 
There can be no happiness with a heart. The heart is the seat of love, 
friendship, and compassion ; consequently of that hell, jealousy, distrust, 
and pity, even for devils. My notion is, that our parents acquired hearts 
from eating that crab of an apple. Perhaps they swallowed the pips (hence 
black hearts), and so mischief grew. I am vexed whenever I think on it 
only. For a great many years I have never had the bad Inck to meet with 
anybody that had a heart, which proves the common assertion that we 
improve daily, and I wish the elect joy. However, I have questioned some 
anatomists, and they tell me that in their subjects they always find a sort 
of heart, frequently ossified, and frequently very small. I scarcely believe 
them. Burnet says that the Duke of Lauderdale’s heart was found at his 
death to be about the bigness of a walnut, which I firmly credit; but not 
that Hakston’s trembled on the knife after it was cut from his bosom. 
Anatomists hold such a thing impossible. Of one thing we may all be 
certain, for Holy Writ hath it so— the heart is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked.’ Fie on Lady for attempting to write on 
such .n improper subject; pray advise her to give up the attempt to make 
anything decent out of such materials. The gossips here are making a 
great fuss about the Princess Charlotte’s heart, and are most curious to 
know what was found therein. Foolish people! they might be satisfied 
that of all the worthless hearts a royal heart is the worst; but of that they 
are incredulous, and I will not attempt to make them believe that there is 
nothing worth finding in the poor princess’s heart.” 





Mr. Sharpe is as cynical as Mr. Charles Greville, who wrote 
that it was a great consolation to think that princes were the 
most miserable of mankind ! 
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A great sensation was caused in Edinburgh society by the 
death of one of its leaders, Mrs. Duff, the sister of the Duchess 
of St. Albans. Hydrophobia is not a subject that occasions 
merriment in ordinary mortals. The Scottish Horace Walpole, 
however, revels in ghastly details with more merriment than his 
English prototype. 


“ Our fine gentlemen and finer ladies of E. received a dismal shock lately 
in the death of Mrs. D., who was sister to the Duchess of §., wife to Lord 
F.’s heir, and one of the most portentous signs in the zodiac of Ed. She 
could laugh without being diverted, eat and drink without being hungry 
or thirsty, and live without sleep; yet a slight scratch on the tip of the 
nose from the tooth of a lap-dog subdued this heroine, and she hath left 
‘that name at which this world,’ &. Eight months ago a mad cur bit 
three of Colonel D.’s canine friends and his wife’s lap-dog. The husband’s 
favourites were quickly hanged, but Pompey, poor dear, had too sweet a 
disposition to be dreaded, and was suffered to recline himself on his mis- 
tress’s lap, till he took it into his head to start up and bite her nose. The 
wound was slight, and, though Pompey suffered death for his crime, no 
more thought of till a few days previous to the lady’s decease, when being. 
however, not exactly mad, she exhibited many symptoms of hydrophobia, 
and expired in those shocking spasms incident to it. Immediately all Ed. 
was in an uproar; no nose was so much talked of since the days of Tris- 
tram’s Don Diego, and a report prevailed that the ladies were all resolved 
to sacrifice their lap-dogs to the manes of Mrs. D., or, in other words, to 
the consideration of their own safety. Nota grain of rouge was left on a 
single cheek in E. with weeping; not one female tongue ceased talking of 
the catastrophe for a week. ‘ Oh, she was such asweet creature!’ She had 
bought a whole cargo of silk stockings the day before she fell ill, and 
expected new liveries for her footmen every moment. Indeed, she had not 
one fault on the face of the earth. She was to have been at a ball the very 
night she died.” 


“No debate of a like nature,” writes Mr. Sharpe, “ hath 
interested the world so much as the contest respecting the estates 
of the Duke of Douglas. The following circumstances respecting 
his Grace, and others connected with that affair, may one day be 
thought amusing.” Of all the causes célebres we have ever read, 
the Douglas case is by far the most interesting. 


“ Archibald, the first and last Duke of Douglas, was a person of the most 
wretched intellects—proud, ignorant, and silly; passionate, spiteful, and 
unforgiving. He possessed a handsome form, and was much about Court 
in the early part of his life, when Lady Jane, his sister, made a conspicuous 
figure, being a creature of much beauty and sweetness, and drew him into 
a duel with the Earl of Dalkeith, whom she jilted on a romantic punctilio 
concerning one of his former amours. This circumstance is alluded to in 
the papers of the Douglas cause. Some years after this, Lady Jane com- 
menced a flirtation with a cousin-German of her own, a Captain Kerr of 
the Lothian family; and the Duke, who was as jealous of his sister as if 
she had been his wife, or perhaps thought she was about to degrade, her 
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family (concerning which they all made a ridiculous clamour on every 
occasion) by an unequal match, resolved to get to the bottom of the affair. 
He watched the young man the night before his departure from Douglas 
Castle so narrowly that he saw him enter Lady Jane’s dressing-room in 
order to bid her farewell, and, fired with the most diabolical rage, repaired 
to his own apartment, and, seizing a pistol, waited until Captain Kerr 
should return to his chamber and go to bed. The unhappy young man 
had scarcely done so, when this fiend entered the room, and, pulling down 
the bed-clothes, shot him in the side with a deep and mortal wound.” 


A quarrel took place between the Duke and his sister, and 
she left the castle, leaving her brother a prey to remorse. In 
1746 Lady Jane Douglas, at the age of forty-eight, secretly 
married in Edinburgh the dissipated Colonel John Stewart, 
afterwards Sir John Stewart of Grandtully. Lady Jane then 
left Edinburgh, accompanied by Mrs. Hewitt, who attended 
her in the quality of a companion, and two maid-servants. 
Colonel Stewart met her at Huntingdon, and they proceeded to 
the Continent. They arrived in Holland, stayed for some time at 
the Hague, then went on to Utrecht, and arrived at Aix-la- 
Chapelle on the 26th April, 1747. It was not till March 1748 that 
the marriage, which had still been kept secret, was announced to 
several persons. They left Aix-la-Chapelle in May, and travelled 
slowly to Rheims. They remained there till the 2nd of July, 
when, accompanied by Mrs. Stewart, they started for Paris in the 
diligence, leaving their servants at Rheims. At Paris they took 
up their abode at the Hétel de Chalons, kept by one Godefroy, who 
received a letter from a gentleman at Rheims, requesting the 
landlord to show every attention to Colonel Stewart and Lady 
Jane, who were proceeding to Paris to buy goods. Lady Jane’s 
acquaintances at Rheims were very much surprised when she 
returned on the 14th of August with a child, and informed them 
that she had been delivered of twins on the 10th of July, at the 
house of a Madame Le Brun who let lodgings; that the reason 
of her not bringing the other child was that he was sickly, 
and had been left with the accoucheur, a certain Pierre La Marr.* 
Colonel Stewart and Lady Jane remained at Rheims till November 
1749, when they again set out for Paris in order to bring home 
their youngest child, who was named Sholto. The eldest son was 
Archibald, who afterwards became claimant for the Douglas 
estates. They afterwards returned to England, where Colonel 
Stewart was arrested for debt, and Lady Jane, if it had not been 
for the King’s kindness in settling a pension on her, through the 


* Colonel Stewart had known Pierre La Marr at Liége in the year 1721. 
He was a Walloon, and surgeon to a regiment. Colonel Stewart stated 
that he met him by accident in Parts. 
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influence of Lord Mansfield, would have been entirely destitute. 
In 1752, Lady Jane travelled to Scotland to see her brother, the 
Duke, who laughed at the story of Lady Jane’s having twins in 
her fiftieth year, and called them the ‘Pretenders.’ On her 
arrival at Douglas Castle, the Duke refused to see her, which 
threw her in the deepest affliction. Lady Jane then left for 
England, leaving the children at Edinburgh under the care of one 
of the servants who had accompanied her abroad. Sholto, the 
youngest son, who is said to have resembled Lady Jane, died of 
fever in May 1753. This event threw Lady Jane into the deepest 
melancholy, and was the cause of her death. It is related how a 
few days before her death, though then reduced to the last ex- 
tremity by pain, she took the sacrament at Edinburgh at one of 
the churches, and on the day she expired she called Archibald to 
her bedside, and recommended him to God as her son in the most 
tender and pathetic manner. 

Colonel Stewart became Sir John Stewart of Grandtully on the 
death-of his brother in 1759, and settled a sum of money on his 
son Archibald, whose chances of succeeding to the estates of the 
Duke of Douglas seemed very improbable, when suddenly his 
prospects were miraculously changed. Cherchez la femme. 


“ Margaret Douglas was a daughter of the Laird of Mains, and cousin to 
the Duke; she was good-looking, though not handsome, with an eccentric 
and coarse manner (not devoid of wit), a manly courage, and most enter- 
prising temper. She resolved to marry the Duke, impelled by ambition, 
and a wish to mortify the Hamilton family, which she hated with all the 
cordiality imaginable; and repairing to a small inn near Douglas Castle, 
by flattery and pretending to wish for his opinion concerning some love 
uffair, contrived to get access to his Grace, who first sent her a love-token of 
an ancient piece of family plate, and finally married her, to the surprise of 
all Scotland. On being questioned by some of her friends how she dared 
to wed a madman, she answered that when she pleased she could be as mad 
as he. She went to Douglas Castle to be married, in a hack-chaise, with 
the clergyman. When they arrived at Douglas Burn, it chanced to be in 
spait, and the postboy refused to drive through; but she held a pistol 
to his head, and he proceeded. She was wetted above the knees, and in 
that pickle married in 1758. She related the story herself, saying she was 
a very draggled bride. She burned down Douglas Castle to make the 
Duke go to Edinburgh.” 


The new Duchess was determined that the Duke should alter 
the will which left his estates to the young Duke of Hamilton. 
There was a quarrel between them on this point and she left the 
Castle. A reconciliation took place, and she finally persuaded 
him to make a new settlement which left the property to his 
nearest heir, the so-called Archibald Douglas. On the death of 
the Duke, which took place ten days after he altered his will, 
2B2 
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Archibald Douglas was served heir by the jury, who were satisfied 
with the proofs of his birth. 

Amongst the documents submitted to them were four letters 
written by Pierre La Marr respecting Lady Jane’s accouchement. 
The verdict of the jury was disputed by the guardians of the 
Duke of Hamilton, but was confirmed by the Court of Session. 

The guardians of the Duke of Hamilton were not satisfied, and 
deputed one of their number, a man of the greatest ability, Mr. 
Andrew Stuart, to proceed to Paris to ascertain the truth. The 
results of his inquiry were astounding; he discovered that on 
the 10th of July, the date of the birth, Lady Jane Douglas was 
staying at the Hotel de Chalons in perfect health, that there was 
no such person as Madame Le Brun, at whose lodgings the chil- 
dren were said to be born, that no trace of Pierre La Marr could 
be found ; above all, that at the very time when Colonel Stewart, 
Lady Jane, and Mrs. Hewitt were in Paris, an enlevement of a 
male infant took place in the Faubourg St. Antoine, the parents 
having been persuaded to give it up to the care of a foreign 
gentleman and two ladies. It was also discovered that about the 
time Colonel Stewart and Lady Jane travelled to Paris to bring 
back little Sholto, another enlevement of a child took place. These 
enlevements were said to be quite unexampled. The legal advisers 
of the Hamiltons then recommended a criminal process should be 
commenced against Sir John Stewart and Mrs. Hewitt in Paris, 
for the crime of procuring false children. This process was 
stigmatised by the advocates for Archibald Douglas as eminently 
unfair, and as likely to prejudice the case of the claimant. The 
guardians of the Duke of Hamilton brought also an action in the 
Court of Session to deprive Archibald Douglas of his estate. 

Another very serious discovery was also made by Mr. Andrew 
Stuart, that the four letters of Pierre La Marr were not written 
by a Frenchman, and it was acknowledged that the letters which 
had influenced the jury were forgeries. Sir John Stewart was 
supposed to have forged them with the connivance of Lady Jane 
Douglas. The great Douglas case was decided by the Lord 
President, the Lord Justice Clerk, and thirteen Judges. 

The Lord Justice Clerk and six Judges gave their judgments 
in favour of the Hamiltons, and seven judges decided in favour of 
the Douglases. The Lord President gave the casting vote against 
the claim of Archibald Douglas. This decision was the cause of 
great rioting in Edinburgh, 

We have seen a statement that James Boswell* headed the mob 


* Boswell’s father, Lord Auchinlech, decided in favour of Archibald 
Douglas. 
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which broke the judges’ windows. Boswell was a frantic supporter 
of the claimant, and readers of his ‘ Life of Johnson’ will recollect 
the lofty contempt with which the Duchess of Argyll treated him 
when on his visit to Inverary. The beautiful Elizabeth Gunning, 
who was said to have married the Duke of Hamilton at midnight, 
the ceremony being performed by a Fleet parson with the ring of 
a bed curtain, was the mother of the young Duke of Hamilton, and 
afterwards married the Duke of Argyll. 

The Douglases appealed to the House of Lords, and the appeal 
was successful; then the judgment of a case was not confined to 
the law lords, but every member of the house might speak and 
vote. Lord Sandwich made a speech against the Douglases 
which was said to be worthy of a man midwife, and greatly 
shocked the Bishops. But the judgments of Lord Camden and 
Mansfield were given in favour of the appellant. The judgments 
of the two law lords were bitterly attacked. David Hume writes, 
‘“‘ Nothing could appear more scandalous than the pleading of the 
two law lords, such gross mispresentation, such impudent asser- 
tions, such groundless imputations never came from that place.” 
Wedderburn, whose speech for the Hamiltons, Fox said, was the 
finest he ever heard on any subject, was very bitter against Lord 
Mansfield, and wrote, the judgment made him think that “ no case 
was certain or desperate.” Mr. Andrew Stuart published some 
scathing letters to Lord Mansfield which were much admired by 
Horace Walpole, who writes, “They will inform you how abomin- 
able abuse is, and how you may tear a man limb from limb with 
the greatest good breeding.” 

Mr. Stuart entreated Lord Mansfield to publish his speech on 
the Douglas case, in which he compared the forged letters to 
the “pix fraudes” of the ancients, following the example of one of 
the Scotch Judges, and expressed his opinion of the truth of the 
appellant’s case, because a Dr. Menager* had known an accoucheur 
of the name of Delamarre who told him that he had delivered an 
aged foreign lady of twins. Lord Brougham writes “that Lord 
Mansfield’s speech is poor in composition and argument; the main 
argument being that a woman of Lady Jane Douglas’s illustrious 
descent could not be guilty of fraud.” The speech as reported is 
evidently imperfect. 

Mr. Stuart accuses Lord Mansfield of figuring as the “ advocate 
and apologist of forgery” in the Douglas case; whilst in the 
Anglesea case, where Lord Anglesea’s marriage certificate was 
suspected to be forged, Lord Mansfield advised the Lords, if they 


* This witness was said to have been afterwards convicted of perjury in 
France. 
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were clearly convinced the certificate was a forgery, to disbelieve 
the positive parole evidence for the claimant, swear it who will. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick Sharpe, who was capable de tout, contributes a 
most improbable accusation against Lord Mansfield. 


“Lady Jane Douglas is mentioned in Mrs. Heywood’s ‘ Utopia’ in no 
very favourable terms. She was suspected of being prone to gallantry ; 
and it was said that she had a child by Lord Mansfield, who afterwards 
proved so favourable to the cause of her son. There is a picture of her at 
Newbattle—pale, slight-looking, with blue eyes, and not pretty.” 


Mr. Sharpe gives some anecdotes about Miss Gordon, who was 
the mother of Lord Byron. 


* Old Mrs. Baron Mure told me that Lord Byron’s mother was a fool and 
his father was a rascal. He poisoned his first wife, Lady Caermarthen, 
who was divorced from him because her father, Lord Holdernesse, left his 
money to her legitimate children, and he had nothing more to expect. 
Miss Gordon, though she was told of this, and had a fortune of £3,000 a 
year, married him. He spent all her estate, saving about £30 a year, on 
which she lived with her son in a garret at Aberdeen, supported in a great 
measure by her friends, who, when they killed a cow or sheep, would send 
her part. She was always fat. When Mrs. Siddons appeared first in 
Edinburgh, Miss Gordon took a hysteric fit in the playhouse, clung round 
Mrs. Mure’s neck, kicked off her shoes, and was carried out by Mr. Dundas, 
now Chief Baron, and put into Lord Napier’s carriage, which conveyed 
her, screaming all the way, to George’s Square, where she then resided 
with Baron Clark’s mother.” 


Mrs. Siddons was acting Isabella in the ‘ Fatal Marriage,’ and 
Miss Gordon was carried out, screaming like Isabella, “Oh, my 
Biron! oh, my Biron!” It is curious that at Harrow Lord Byron’s 
name was always pronounced as if it were Biron. 

One of the most pleasant correspondents of Mr. Sharpe was Lady 
Willoughby de Eresby, who keeps him well informed of the tittle- 
tattle of the great world. 


“T heard a trait of O’Mulgrave the other day, which was very charac- 
teristic. Lord Glengall called upon him at the Castle, and was standing 
before the fire when the Vice Roi entered. He continued standing to warm 
himself; and at last Lord Mulgrave waved his hand with great dignity, 
and pointed to a chair and desired him to sit down. Glengall said, ‘Oh, 
my good fellow, that won’t do with me! I shall always sit down in your 
presence whenever I like.’ Lord Waterford must be mad. Whilst driving 
about in the hackney-coach with the man he was going to fight and the 
two seconds, he addrest him: ‘ Ah! you'll be a stiff one by to-morrow; you 
must button up yourself in your wooden great-coat with brass buttons.’ 
Mr. Sneyd said last night of Mr. Rogers, ‘He is as jealous of the pretty 
girl as of an old wit’; and of Lady Shelley,* ‘That her voice is like a 
rattling old hack-chaise with both windows up, and when you get away it 


* Wife of Sir John Shelley. 
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is with a headache and a bad cold. You know she always sniffles and 
snorts.’” 


Mr. Rogers’s jealousy of pretty girls was modified by the idea 
that they would grow old and plain. The poet was not only 
troubled by young, but by old women, who mobbed him in Pall 
Mall, demanding money, and declaring that they were friends of 
forty years’ standing. H. B. caricatured him defending himself 
with his umbrella against the assault of these too affectionate 
viragoes, The méleé delighted Kirkpatrick Sharpe, who writes to 
a friend, ‘ Your good papa’s newspaper forms my principal pleasure, 
and an article in one of them last night made me laugh till my 
side quashed my mirth. It concerned old Rogers, the Pleasures 
of Memory poet, who is so annoyed by a number of old women, 
doubtless his guondam wives and daughters, whenever he goes out 
that he is obliged to poke them off with a stick. Here are the 
‘Pleasures of Memory’ witha vengeance. Then he ever was such 
a ghost of an old crab.” 

It is surprising to find in this correspondence the contempt 
which the writer entertains for the novels of Sir Walter Scott. 
Mr. Sharpe wrote to a friend who lent him ‘ Nicholas Nickleby :’ 
“T have read no new thing of the kind that has amused me half 
so much and I am resolved to buy it. It is worth an hundred 
Sir Walter Scotts, because he paints (extravagantly) real manners ; 
Sir Walter what never was, is, or will be.” 

In another letter he stigmatises the Scotch novels as “ full of 
bad English, besides ten thousand blunders as to chronology, 
costume,’ etc. Mr. Sharpe was for thirty-two years the intimate 
friend of Sir Walter; was the great magician ever acquainted with 
his sentiments ? 

There is a very amusing criticism of ‘ Barnaby Rudge’: 


“T return you, with many thanks, ‘ Mr. Rudge ’—a novel I have perused 
from beginning to end—a wonder to myself, as not having done anything 
like it these twenty years, and I was much amused, often not in the way 
the author intends, and greatly interested here and there. But, after all, 
dear Madam, what a taste prevails now! The novelists of the present day 
are never easy out of Newgate or the stocks. One great merit they 
continually have—they never by any chance come near possibility. Their 
characters are all overdone and caricatures; their scenes, decorated with 
long descriptions of old broomsticks, two-legged stools, and broken dishes, 
are written to fill up the volume; and for love, which one generally looks 
for in such books—Sir W. Scott taught them how to make Cupid a drone 
bee. But in this book there is one feature, which may do a great deal of 
harm to silly young heads—I mean the ridicule cast on good breeding and 
common sense in the character of Mr. Chester, who is the only gentleman 
and sane person in the whole history. He is contrasted by Mr. Haredale 
(Hairbrain more properly)—a rude, absurd bear, whom we are to take as a 
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model of honest excellence, though he did not give his niece a hiding (I 
write 4 la Rudge) when he caught her hugging her swain in his own 
proper parlour. Fie, old Hare! thou shouldst have been burnt in thy own 
warren. As to Barnaby and his mother, they are much cribbed from a 
poem called the ‘Idiot Boy’ which I remember long ago, but Grip I have 
found nowhere. How that bird came to survive so many adventures I am 


quite puzzled to guess, and on this head the author gives us little or no 
satisfaction.” 


In Mr. Sharpe’s collection the horrible, but not the vulgar 
horrible, predominated, no pieces of the rope which hanged Burke 
or pistol that had penetrated into Weare’s brain, but there were 
portraits of celebrated murderesses, from Queen Joan of Naples, 
down to the portrait by Hogarth of Sarah Malcolm, who rouged 


herself in order to sit for it in Newgate. This was bought at 
Horace Walpole’s sale. 


Mrs. Manning, after the murder of O’Connor, fled to Edinburgh, 
where she was, on trying to sell his scrip by a stockbroker, quickly 
detected. Mrs. Manning had been a nurse in the service of Mr. 
Sharpe’s friend, Harriet, Duchess of Sutherland. 


“ You may be sure, madam, I have been much interested in the case of 
Mrs. M. and Co., and am convinced she has had a classical education, 
which made her roast a goose, the emblem of her lover (and indeed of the 
junto) over his corpse, to appease his offended shade. I think the Dss. of 
S. and Lady B. may be thankful that she did not ‘do their goose for 
them,’ to use a vulgar phrase, as well as O’Connor. In this murder, as 
well as in the Stanfield affair, the most remarkable point is the folly of the 
perpetrators. It seems incredible that an ill-shaped monster like Rush 
could imagine it possible to conceal himself from those who knew him so 
well; and that this silly slut, who breakfasts on broiled ham, should have 
brought her scrip here to sell: she should have singed her goose with it. 
My delicacy condemns her to death for the broiled ham, without any other 
crime, as Madame Lafarge ought to have been beheaded for stirring her 
husband’s drugs with her fingers, which was fully proved against her.” 


There were no greater favourites in London society than the 
Misses Berry ; this fact seems to have roused the envy of the old 
maids of Edinburgh, who found a cordial sympathiser with their 


spiteful scandal in Mr. Sharpe, who writes in a letter to the Duke 
of Sutherland : 


“As to what you tell me of the Misses Berry, it is delightful. I had 
dreamed they were dead; but some time ago, when Lord Orford’s latest 
letters were printed, I visited a club of—St. George’s Square—old maids, 
who subscribe and get such books, and who refreshed my memory (the 
ladies being all angry that the misses might have been Countesses) with a 
piece of family history. It seems that the grandfather of these heroines 
was nothing more than a tailor at Kircaldy, one of whose sons changed his 
name to Ferguson for the estate of Raith, purchased and left to him by a 
nabob, his mother’s brother. Now the amusing thing is, to think of Lord 
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Orford’s horror had he married either of these ladies, and then discovered 
the goose in the Countess’s pedigree! He might have written a companion 
to ‘The Mysterious Mother, ‘The Mysterious Grandfatk:r, and far 
more feelingly. Imagine the new Countess, like the old, announcing her 
crime to her husband, as the other did to her son: ‘ Hear, hell, and 
tremble! Horace, thou didst clasp a tailor’s gosling!’ The Count swoons 
in the Countess’s arms, and an earthquake shakes all the baubles at 
Strawberry Hill!” 

We think Horace Walpole would have taken the matter more 
philosophically than his Scotch prototype imagines. He professed 
to be proud of his maternal grandfather, a worthy timber merchant, 
and Mr. Kirkpatrick Sharpe does not seem to be aware that there 
was already a tailor in the family. “Horace Walpole,” writes Sarah, 
the Duchess of Marlborough, “ married the daughter of my tailor, 
Lambar.” Horace Walpole calls his uncle Horace’s wife, a “ stay- 
maker.” She was French, and when ambassadress at the Court of 
Louis the Fifteenth the Queen expressed surprise at her speaking 
such good French. Lady Walpole said she was a Frenchwoman. 
“ Frangaise, vous,” replied the Queen, “ vous Frangaise, Madame, et 
de quelle famille?” “ D'aucune, Madame.” Horace Walpole adds, 
“Don’t you think that aucune sounded greater than Montmorency 
would have done. One must have a great soul to be of the aucune 
family, which is not necessary to be a Howard. 


“Never tell people how you are, they don’t care,” was the maxim 
of one who had unequalled knowledge of the world. Mr. Sharpe 
may be blamed for giving too much of his natural history to his 
correspondents, the woes of his fragile frame are full of details 
that might have been spared. Some of his correspondents follow 
his example, and the Duchess-Countess in her old age gives Mr. 
Sharpe a most lamentable account of the state of her teeth, which 
must have very much resembled that of Horace Walpole’s friend, 
“‘who had as good a set of teeth as a woman can have, who has 
only two and those black.” Mr. Sharpe had formed a curious 
collection of antiquities, but it was written of him :— 


“ After all, he was himself his own greatest curiosity. He had come to 
manhood just after the period of gold-laced waistcoats, small-clothes, and 
shoe-buckles, otherwise he would have been long a living memorial of these 
now antique habits. It happened to be his lot to preserve down to us the 
earliest place of the pantaloon dynasty. So, while the rest of the world 
were booted or heavy shod, his silk-stockinged feet were thrust into pumps 
of early Oxford cut; and the predominant garment was the surtout, blue 
in colour, and of the original make before it became to be called a frock. 
Round his neck was wrapped an anti-Brummellite neckerchief (not a tie), 
which projected in many wreaths like a great poultice; and so he took his 
walks abroad, a figure which he could himself have turned into admirable 
ridicule.” 
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One of the other mysteries about him was that his clothes, though 
unlike any other person’s, were always old. Alas, for the end! 
Instead of leaving his collection to his own romantic town, he left 
it to his housekeeper, who, like a wise woman converted it into 
cash whilst its mysterious reputation was fresh. “Sie transit gloria 
mundi.” 

There were several other racy remarks in his correspondence: how 
Dr. Parr was the very worst bred brute, composed of insolence 
and tobacco, that he ever saw or heard of; how Shelley was a 
wicked wretch, trying to persuade people that he lived on arsenic 
and aquafortis; how he admired Moore’s poetry, but was tempted 
to exclaim what his Oxford landlady screamed to her children, 
“ Come here, you dirty little devil, and I'll give you the stick ;” how 
Milton was an atheist, his poetry abominable, and his hero, Satan, 
the first Whig ; how the divine Sarah Siddons, when he dined with 
her at Sir Walter Scott’s, guzzled boiled beef and mustard, swilled 
streams of porter, took snuff, and made the room shake with her 
laughter ; how the preacher of the funeral sermon of the Duchess 
of Queensberry said to his weeping congregation, “But dry up 
your tears and weep no more, for this most illustrious lady, who 
was a great and good duchess on earth, is now a great and a good 
duchess in heaven.” How the clan Grant, thinking there was a 
misprint in some part of Genesis or Exodus, where it says, “ There 
were giants in those days,” altered it to, “There were Grants in 
those days;” how, last but not least, in 1846, the great Sir 
Robert Peel is considered likely to proclaim himself king, to 
divorce Lady Peel and marry the Duke of Wellington, whom all 
the world knew then to be an old woman! We have now con- 
cluded our difficult task, and we know well how imperfectly it 
has been performed ; but we hope we have given our readers some 


slight idea of the eccentric peculiarities of the Scottish Horace 
Walpole. 
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A Slip of the Pen. 


I. 


Ir was all Dicky Carshalton’s fault. 

In many respects an amiable youth, he cannot be said to be possessed 
of the finer feelings, and perhaps is not aware of the extent of the 
discomfort he produces in more sensitive people. A frequenter of 
parties of every description, he is fond of varying the monotony of 
the social routine by various little practices. Of these, his favourite, 
not, alas! peculiar to himself, is commonly known as spoiling sport. 
Whenever Dicky sees a pair of people who appear to take particular 
delight in one another’s society, showing a tendency to seek unto 
themselves retreats, he is never satisfied until, by some bold stroke 
or cunning stratagem, he has succeeded in separating them; or, at 
least, in destroying their enjoyment for the rest of one evening. 

The happy possessor of an exhaustless supply of self-confidence 
and the most brazen impudence-~-the objects of his attack, moreover, 
being, from the nature of their position, comparatively defenceless— 
it is needless to add that, though Dicky has his failures on record, 
they are greatly outstripped in numbers by his successes. So there 
is nothing wonderful in the fact that Dicky was at the bottom of 
that unfortunate affair with Jack and Ethel. 

Matters had long been in a delicate and critical state between 
those young people. Jack had told himself over and over again that 
Ethel was a flirt, and that he, for one, had no intention of adding 
himself to the list of her victims; while Ethel had relieved her 
feelings by repeatedly assuring herself that Jack was a cross fellow 
who cared for nothing but his books, and was quite impervious to 
the charms of womanhood. 

But that night at the Warringtons’ things really did seem to be 
taking a turn for the better. Ethel had boldly turned her back on 
half-a-dozen other admirers, and Jack, looking down into her honest 
eyes, was rapidly forgetting the doubts and fears which had tormented 
him during the past months. 

There is no knowing what might not have happened, had it not 
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been for Dicky, who came up to them at this hopeful stage of affairs, 
his shoulders in his ears, his hair brushed to a nicety, and with the 
most unmistakable look of mischief in his prominent eyes. 

“Good evening, Miss Mariner,” he said, taking Ethel’s hand in 
his and squeezing it with empressement; and then the two poor 
things, suddenly awakened from their dream, stood there chill and 
helpless while Dicky fired off his accustomed volley of chaff, and 
Ethel, with feminine presence of mind, ventured on one or two little 
pop-guns on her own account. 

“Miss Mariner,” he said at last, with a satisfied glance at Jack’s 
sullen face, ‘‘ have you been into the conservatory? They’ve puta 
lot of pink lamps, and there’s the most scrumptious ¢ée-d-téte chair 
you can imagine.” 

Poor Ethel looked up at Jack, who stood by, furious and sulky. 

“ He is only too glad to get rid of me. He hasn't the ordinary 
kindness to rescue me from this bore. And I have been so horribly 
amiable to him,” she thought in despair. 

“Tf she likes that popinjay, let her go with him! I’m sorry for 
her taste, that’s all,” reflected Jack, and in another minute Ethel 
found herself actually seated in the ¢éte-a-téte chair with Dicky, 
whose large eyes were rolling triumphantly in the light of the rose- 
coloured lamps. 

She did not succeed in making her escape till it was time to go 
home. Jack was nowhere to be seen, and she drove back in the 


chill grey morning with the heaviest heart she had known for many 
days. 


Il. 


“Ethel,” said her mother at breakfast the next morning, “ did 
you have a pleasant time at the Warringtons’ ?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma,” said Ethel drearily. She was pale and heavy- 
eyed; I think she had not slept all night. 

“And who were there?” went on Mrs. Mariner, helping herself 
to buttered eggs with cheery briskness. 

Ethel enumerated various people. “And Dicky Carshalton,” she 
concluded, “ and Jack Davenant.” 

The last name slipped out with exaggerated carelessness ; and yet 
it was whirring about in the poor girl’s head, and had been doing so 
for the last five or six hours, like an imprisoned blue-bottle in a 
glass. 


“ Jack—Jack—Jack Davenant.” Was she never to have another 
definite thought again ? 
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“ By-the-by,” said Mrs. Mariner, as she rose from table, “will 
you send a note to Florence Byrne? I want her to lunch here 
to-morrow at half-past one—the Singletons are coming.” 

Ethel moved to the writing-table, blushing faintly. She remem- 
bered that Mrs. Byrne was Jack Davenant’s cousin. 

“ Half-past one, recollect,” cried her mother, as she rustled from 
the room. 

Ethel listlessly took up her pen, and pulled a sheet of paper 
towards her. It was not stamped with the address, but she failed to 
notice this, and began at once— 

“My dear Mrs. Byrne.” 

Then she stopped short, and the buzzing in her brain went on 
worse than ever. 

The note got written at last, all but the signature, and then she 
began to wonder dreamily if she should sign herself ‘“ Yours very 
sincerely,” or “ Yours affectionately.” 

“ Ethel, Ethel!” cried her mother, putting her head in at the 
door, “I am going out. Give me the note for Florence; I can take 
it to the post.” 

Guilty and ashamed, Ethel seized her pen and wrote hastily, but 
in a bold hand— 

“Yours very sincerely, 


“ Jack DAVENANT.” 


II. 


Mrs. Byrne neither came to lunch, nor answered the Mariners’ 
invitation. Mrs. Mariner expressed surprise at this want of 
courtesy, and apologised to the Singletons for having no one to 
meet them. 

“ Are you sure, Ethel, you told her the right day? Florence is 
in town, [ know, and it is so unlike her to be rude.” 

“T think it was all right, mamma,” Ethel replied vaguely, and 
never gave another thought to the matter. 

But on the morning of the next day, as she was practising her 
singing in the great holland-shrouded drawing-room, the door was 
flung open to admit a benign and comely lady, who advanced smiling 
towards her. 

“Mrs. Byrne!” cried Ethel in some surprise, getting off the 
music-stool. 

Mrs. Byrne established herself comfortably in a deep arm-chair, 
then beckoned the young girl mysteriously with a well-gloved finger : 
“Come over kere, Ethel.” 
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Ethel drew a low stool to the other’s side, and sat down, smiling 
but mystified. 

Mrs. Byrne played a little with the clasp of the silver-mounted 
hand-bag which she carried, from which, having at last succeeded 
in opening it, she produced a stamped envelope addressed to 
herself. 

“Do you know that handwriting ?” she said, flourishing it before 
Ethel’s astonished eyes. 

“Tt is my own; I wrote to ask you to lunch,” poor Ethel answered 
simply ; while the thought flashed across her mind that Mrs. Byrne 
had probably gone mad. 

“ Read it, then,” cried that lady, with an air of suppressed amuse- 
ment which lent colour to the notion. 

Ethel unfolded it quickly, then sat transfixed like one who receives 
a sudden and fatal injury. For before her borror-stricken eyes glared 
these words, in her own handwriting: “ Yours very sincerely, Jack 
DavENANT.” 

“What does it mean?” she cried at last in a hoarse voice, for it 
seemed that some fiendish magic had been at work. 

“ That’s what I want to know,” Mrs. Byrne answered more gently. 
“T received this note the day before yesterday. There was no 
address, and the handwriting was certainly not Jack’s. Nor is my 
cousin in the least likely to invite me to lunch at his chambers. So 
I wrote off to him at once, and told him to drop in to dinner if he 
had anything to say to me.” 

Ethel had risen to her feet, and was standing with a little frozen 
smile on her face; but at this point she broke in hurriedly— 

“Did you show him—Mr. Davenant, the letter ? ” 

Mrs. Byrne nodded. She was not a person of delicate perceptions, 
and had come here bent on a little harmless aniusement; but some- 
how the amusement was not forthcoming. 

Ethel clasped her cold hands together in a frenzy of despair. She 
knew that Jack was familiar with her handwriting; had he not 
made little criticisms, severe and tender, on the occasional notes of 
invitation which she had addressed to him ? 

“ Jack said he knew nothing about the note, and hadn’t the ghost 
of an idea what it meant.” 

“Oh, Jack, Jack,” cried Ethel’s heart in parenthesis, “what must 
you think of me?” 

Mrs. Byrne went on: “Grace Allison came in later, and the 
mystery was cleared up. She swore to your handwriting, and we 
concluded you had done it ina fit of absence of mind. Poor old 
Jack, how she did chaff him!” 

Ethel was trying to recover her presence of mind. 
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“ How could I have made such a stupid mistake?” she said, with 
a short laugh. “I suppose I was pursuing some train of thought. 
I had met your cousin at a party the night before—you know how 
it is.” 

Mrs. Byrne was sorry for the girl’s distress. 

“Tt’s a mistake any one might have made, though you must own 
it was rather funny. However, I can assure you this—it won’t get 
any further. Jack is scarcely likely to tell, and Grace has sworn on 
her honour.” 

Ethel laughed again, meaninglessly. As far as she was concerned, 
the whole world was welcome to know it now. No deeper disgrace 
could befall her. ‘I wonder if he is shrieking with laughter, or 
merely sick with disgust,” the poor girl thought, when her obtuse 
and amiable visitor had at last departed, “Oh, how I hate him, 
how I hate him!” which was hard on Jack, considering that 
his own conduct in the matter had been irreproachable. But 
Ethel was in no mood for justice. It seemed to her that she had 
utterly betrayed and disgraced herself; that never again could 
she venture to show herself in a world where Florence Byrne, 
Grace Allison, and, above all, Jack Davenant lived, moved, and had 
their being. 

Sick with shame, hot and cold with anguish, poor Ethel sat 
cowering in the great drawing-room like a guilty thing. 


IV. 


Ethel astonished her family at dinner that evening by enquiries 
as to the state of the female labour-market in New Zealand. 

Uncle Joe, a philanthropic parson, who happened to be of the 
party, delighted to find his pretty niece taking an interest in a 
subject so little frivolous, delivered himself of a short lecture on the 
subject. 

Ethel sighed at hearing that there was so little demand for the 
work of educated women (save the mark!) in that distant colony, 
and began to turn her thoughts towards Waterloo Bridge. 

“Ethel funks on being an old maid. She knows that positively 
any girl can lassoo a husband in New Zealand,” her brother Bob 
remarked in a challenging tone. 

But Ethel bore it with uninteresting meekness; perhaps, she told 
herself, she was a husband-hunter after all ! 

After dinner, she put on her hat and stole out into the street. 
She had been indoors all day, and could bear it no longer. The 
June evening was still as light as day, and simple-minded couples 
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were loitering with frank affection in Regent’s Park. She had not 
gone far before she saw a large familiar figure bearing down in her 
direction. 

“Oh, how I hate him—I hate him!” she thought again, while 
her heart beat with maddening rapidity. “If he has a spark of 
kindness in him, he will pretend not to see me.” 

But Jack, for it was he, made no such pretence. On the contrary, 
he not only raised his hat, but came up to her with outstretched 
hand. She put her cold fingers mechanically into his, and scanned 
his face ; there was neither mirth nor disgust in it, and the thought 
flashed across her, chilling, while it relieved her, that he probably 
attached little importance to an incident to which she, knowing her 
own secret, had deemed but one interpretation possible. And then, 
before she knew what had happened, Jack was walking along by 
her side, pouring out a torrent of indignant reproaches as to her 
desertion of him in favour of Dicky Carshalton at the Warringtons’ 
party. 

“Tt is you,” cried Ethel with spirit, for the unexpected turn of 
affairs restored her courage, “it is you, Mr. Davenant, who were 
unkind, to stand by and let old friends be victimised, without striking 
a blow in their behalf! Pray what did you expect me todo? Was 
I to have said, ‘No, thank you, Mr. Carshalton, I prefer to stay here 
with Mr. Davenant ?’” 

“ And, if you had said it, would it have been true ?” 

She changed her tone suddenly. 

“Dicky is such a bore! I think I prefer any one’s society to his.” 

He stopped short in the path, seizing both her hands, and looking 
down at her with stern and passionate eyes. 

A close-linked couple strolling by remarked to one another that 
there had been a row, then refreshed themselves with half-a-dozen 
kisses. 

“Ethel,” said Jack, in an odd voice, “it’s no use pretending. 
You do think of me sometimes; I happen to know it.” 

She was looking up at him; but at this allusion the sweet face 
flushed and drooped suddenly. 

“ Ethel,’—Jack’s voice sounded stranger and stranger; was he 
going to laugh or cry? and why on earth did he speak so low— 
“Ethel, do you know what signature I should like to see to your 
letters?” 

This was too much. 

“No, I don’t ! ”—she lifted her flushed face; the cruel tears shone 
and smarted in her eyes. 

“ Can’t you guess?” 

“i” 
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The momentary defiance had died; a very meek whisper came 
from the pale lips. 

“Can’t you guess? Then shall I tell you, Ethel? ‘Ethel 
Davenant’—that’s what I should like to see at the bottom of all 
your letters. Shall I ever see it?” 

“Jack!” 

Further explanation is needless. When next they met Mr. 
Carshalton, both Jack and Ethel were beyond the reach of his 
manceuvres, 

Amy Levy. 
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Sandel : 


HIS EARLY YEARS. 


Farry tales are bound to begin with:—There was once upon a 
time a fair princess with golden hair and violet eyes, &c. And if 
you do not begin in this strain you revolt against the tyrant of life, 
habit. Children will not be told a story unless it is told in this 
fashion. Big children will not be told a biography or even a sketch 
ofa great man’s life unless it begins thus: George Frederic Handel 
was born in the year 1685, on February 23. He would therefore be 
twohundred and four yearsoldif he were now alive. Unfortunately, 
however great a man may be, he sometimes dies before such an age 
can be attained. His birthplace was Halle in Saxony ; his father, a 
surgeon, was sixty-three years old when he was blessed by the birth 
of our hero. Strange to say, nothing was more distasteful to the old 
gentleman than music, and he, terrified to discover that his little 
boy as he grew up showed a strong inclination for music, resolved 
to resort to the most stringent measures to keep all music and 
musical instruments out of his son’s way, and kept him even from 
school, that he should not be taught music there. The unusual 
energy and inflexible will for which Handel was well known in after 
life showed themselves, however, in his childhood, for, when he was 
but seven years old, he contrived, by the help of his mother and a 
friendly nurse, to get a little harpsichord up a garret in his 
father’s house there to practise all to himself. Again, when his 
father refused to take the child with him on a journey to a son of 
a previous marriage, the little boy watched for the departure of 
the carriage, and running by a short cut, contrived to overtake 
the vehicle, and so earnestly begged his father would allow him to 
share his company, that he gained his object and was permitted to 
journey with his parent. The relative they were going to see being 
in the service of the Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels, little George was 
admitted to the service in the private chapel, where he found 
means to creep up to the organ and in his own fashion to play so 
originally that the Duke’s attention was drawn to him, and so 
amazed was he to see a mere child organist that he sent for the 
father, and there and then overcame the surgeon’s determination 
to make a lawyer and not a musician of his son, and from that 
moment Handel’s regular musical studies began. 

I need not tell the intelligent reader that there is nothing new 
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to be said about so well-known a name as Handel, but since an 
attempt has been made in so many languages to write his bio- 
graphy, I hope that taking the most interesting parts of each of 
them, I may be able to give some facts as yet unknown to him. I 
cannot suppress the remark that, while the Germans are dreadfully 
particular as to completeness, and for that purpose cram their books 
with innumerable and often quite uninteresting details, yet it must 
be conceded to them that what they do state as a fact is a fact; 
and though they go into unnecessary depth and expand into un- 
necessary breadth, you can rely upon what they say. Not so with 
French people, less still with Belgians. I have seen a work on 
Handel by a Frenchman, published only a very few years ago, 
where in the most innocent manner the author declares that he 
writes a life of Handel, because “there is none to be found in 
French, English or German”!!! And he calls his hero Frideric, 
probably to show that he will not use the French name Frédéric, 
but the German, which by-the-by is Friedrich, so that Frideric 
is entirely the work of his florid imagination. 

It is curious that Handel’s father, after having married a widow 
more than ten years older than himself, a year after her death, 
when he was sixty-one years old, married again. This second 
wife was twenty-eight years younger than he (she was 33). Two 
years later she became the mother of George Frederic Handel. 

The first works mentioned of Handel are ten sonatas for two 
hautboys and a bassoon. He was then ten years old, and one year 
after this his master, Zachau, declared to his father that, although 
only eleven years old, he knew as much as his master and that he 
could teach him no more. Handel nevertheless continued study- 
ing and writing, copying old masters’ works and learning from 
that exercise. He was then sent to Berlin, where he made the 
acquaintance of Buononcini, whom in later days he was to 
meet again in London, and with whom he had the same troubles 
of competition, the same excitement in public, and the same 
division of parties, pro and con, as in Paris had the Gluckists and 
Piccinists. This musical strife so enraged Addison taat he ridiculed 
‘Rinaldo,’ Handel’s first opera given in London, on February 24th, 
1711, Handel being then in his twenty-sixth year and having 
written the opera in fourteen days. Dean Swift's epigram anent 
the contentions between the two composers is well known :— 

“Some say that Signor Bononcini 
Compared to Handel is a Ninny, 
Whilst others say that to him Handel 
Is hardly fit to hold a candle; 


Strange that such difference should be 
*Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee.” 
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Is it not very strange that about the same time Lessing, the great 
German poet (1729-1781,) should have written very nearly the 
same kind of verses ? 
“Hilf Himmel welche Zinkerei 
Um Didldum und Dididei!” 

Regret has been expressed by some of Handel’s biographers 
that as a boy he was not sent to some Jesuit Gymnasium 
in Austria. They are useful institutions. People say that 
Jesuits are the very picture of the self-sacrificing abnegation 
of the true priest. Any one who knows them, and, for the matter 
of that, other priests in Rome, will judge for himself how far 
they are entitled to such praise. It always struck me that 
priests, like every mortal being, live in abstinence when they 
are so poor that misery is less their choice than their un- 
avoidable fate. When they are rich, cardinals or archbishops, 
you will perhaps see them practise abstinence and abnegation 
a little more in words than in fact. So far as I could judge 
de visu, a rich cardinal has the same palace, show of servants, 
quantity of rich objets de vertu, as many and as tasteful as Sir 
Richard Wallace, who does not pose exactly for misery. I must 
say that all the Jesuits whom I have known are the most deeply- 
instructed, most diplomatically-courteous and amiable people 
one can wish to meet with. That abnegation is not invariably 
their guiding principle, the instance of young Gluck may show: 
who, when he could not pay his fees, was very simply and un- 
ceremoniously told, “ Pas d’argent, pas de Suisse.” 

Having mentioned the opera ‘ Rinaldo,’ which was sketched 
from Tasso’s ‘ Gierusalemme liberata, by Aaron Hill, director of the 
Haymarket Theatre, and re-translated into Italian by Rossi, I may 
as well say that the financial success of the opera was such, that 
Walsh, the music publisher, made £1,500 by the sale of it. When he 
wrote to Handel to be sure and let him have his next opera, 
Handel sent him the following witty reply :—“ As it is only right 
that we should be upon an equal footing, yow shall compose the 
next opera, and J will sell it.” 

Handel’s father died when his son was twelve years old (1697), 
leaving twenty-eight grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 
In remembrance of his father’s wish young Frederic studied law 
until his seventeenth year, when suddenly he took to travelling, 
saw Italy, composed there opera after opera, until, as we have 
seen, he arrived in London, and wrote his successful opera 
‘Rinaldo’ here. That, after the great sensation this work created, 
many friends should have advised him to stay in England, is not 
surprising, but being under an engagement with the Elector of 
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Hanover (afterwards George I.), he left, after having been received 
in audience by Queen Anne, who gave him valuable presents, and 
expressed a wish to see him again. 

So, in 1712, Handel returned to England. The Peace of Utrecht 
being concluded, Queen Anne commanded Handel to compose 
a Te Deum and Jubilate, and settled upon him an annual pen- 
sion of £200. She died in August, 1714, and in September of 
the same year the King arrived in London, very cross with 
Handel for not keeping his word to return to Hanover 
after a “reasonable stay” in England, for such had been his 
permission of leave. But what is reasonable? You allow a man 
a reasonable income, and you may think that on five pounds a 
week a man need not starve. But there are people who consider 
it reasonable to take a daily drive in a carriage with four springs 
and two thoroughbred horses ; and those will perhaps not go very 
far on five pounds a week. Handel thought it reasonable to 
stay as long as he liked, but being of very different opinion the 
King would perhaps never have forgiven him, had not Baron 
Kilmansegg, a personal friend, undertaken through a clever 
expedient to bring about a reconciliation. He caused Handel to 
write some music to be executed during a water-party in a barge 
following that of the King himself, which so enchanted the King, 
that he allowed the baron on a subsequent occasion to bring 
Handel to court to accompany the great violinist, Geminiani, 
when he not only forgave Handel, but settled upon him a pension 
of £200 in addition to the pension granted by Queen Anne. 

Rossini, who had always le mot pour rire, used to say: “ In olden 
time, they used to compose music for the brain and for the ears ; 
but it seems to me that, nowadays, people are quite content 
when the thing looks well.” This, I feel confident, was often 
his guiding opinion. For instance, when Meyerbeer gave ‘The 
Huguenots,’ his lawyer and coréligionnaire Crémieux gave a 
luncheon, where he invited some influential friends to meet 
Meyerbeer. Rossini, one of the guests, ate nothing. Madame 
Crémieux, with the lynx eye of any hostess who has people 
round her table invited for a meal, suddenly pounced upon her 
abstemious guest with that question which every lady imagines 
must go straight to the heart of her guests: “I am sure, Monsieur 
Rossini, you don’t like that dish ; one cannot easily please such a 
fine connoisseur as you are.” “Pardon, madame, that is not at 
all the reason, but I never eat between my breakfast and my 
dinner. Of course, you will ask me why then did I come to a 
luncheon party? I will tell you. The other day I was invited 
to hear a performance of my ‘ William Tell’ overture. At the 
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moment where the allegro begins, I saw two men in the band 
putting their trumpets up, but I could not, for the life of me, 
hear one note; so I asked the manager why they did not play. 
‘Oh, that is very simple,’ he said ; ‘I could not get two trumpeters, 
but I thought I’d get some men to hold up the trumpet. It always 
looks well to see trumpets in an orchestra; but, of course, as 
they can’t play, you can’t hear them.’ Now, I can’t eat any more 
than they could play; but, as Meyerbeer, who is so superstitious, 
would have taken it for a bad omen if I had sent an excuse, I 
thought I would just sit behind my plate, because it looks well to 
have old friends sit down round one’s table.” 

It is true that Handel only wrote one work in German, but not, 
as has been alleged, that he wrote only one work in Germany, 
‘Die Passion.’ He wrote two operas, ‘Almira’ and ‘ Nero,’ both 
performed in Hamburg in 1705, when he was twenty years old. 
He was so independent that when his mother, who lived in Halle, 
thinking that her boy (in 1703 eighteen years old) might be in 
rather straitened circumstances, sent him, for Christmas, a little 
money, he by return of post sent it back, adding even a little 
present, to show that he was quite able to support himself. I 
think I should have mentioned that Handel called ‘Almira’ and 
‘Nero’ “Singspiele,” not operas: the German expression just 
quoted corresponding with what the French call opéra comique, 
which is by no means necessarily a comic opera. Great composers 
were at that time not overpaid, and Handel in 1705, and in both 
the preceding and the following year, gave piano and harmony 
lessons for one pound (sometimes for sixteen shillings) per month ! 
And from this scanty income he accumulated economies to the 
tune of 1000 francs (£40) in three years; and thus was enabled 
to make the journey to Italy and hear what the musicians there 
could do. It is during his sojourn in “that blessed garden of 
Europe” that his double opera, ‘ Florimond and Daphne,’ was given 
at Hamburg by the new manager Sauerbrey. Handel’s journey 
to Italy was another proof of his independence, for Prince Gaston 
di Medici, brother to the famous Prince Ferdinando, offered to take 
him free of expense, but Handel refused, preferring to be his own 
master. I only just mention his quarrel with Matheson, which 
led to a duel with a harmless ending and reconciliation of the two 
friends, because it has been exaggerated into an attempted assas- 
sination. It was the same Matheson who travelled with him to 
Lubeck, where they competed for the place of organist : but when 
they heard that one of the conditions was that the successful 
organist had to espouse the daughter of the old organist they 
both fled, a sad compliment to the lady’s charms, 
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Power of will is one of the principal qualities we have to look for 
in Handel. Is power beauty, as strength is grace? It may be 
in some sense, but certainly not always. For instance, Gilbert 
Duprez, the great French tenor, was in his voice as well as in his 
appearance a very model of power: short, thick-set, as tenors so 
often are, he was created for the part of Samson, but as to his 
beauty, the following little story will enlighten the reader. 
Duprez once walked away from the Grand Opéra with the 
baritone, Baroilhet, who was not an Apollo either. Whom should 
they happen to meet but Perrot, the dancer, a man of very great 
ability, but short and thin, and ugly to such an extent that a 
manager, whom I do not wish to name, said to him he could never 
engage him unless for the Jardin des Plantes (zoological garden), 
as he engaged no monkeys. Perrot told them the story, and 
when Duprez laughed at him, Perrot said, “ Why, surely you 
need not laugh ; if I am ugly, I am certainly not so ugly as either 
of you.” ‘You monkey,” said Duprez; “ this difference shall soon 
be settled,” and seeing a gentleman pass whom he had never 
known, but who appeared to be a well-bred man, “ Monsieur,” 
said he, “will you be so good as to make the umpire in a little 
difference of opinion between us?” ‘ With pleasure,” said the 
stranger, “if I can.” “‘ Well,” said Duprez, “just look at us, 
and say whom you consider to be the plainest of the three?” 
The gentleman looked quietly and pensively for some time 
from one to the other, and then he said, “Gentlemen, I give 
it up; I cannot possibly decide!” and he went off roaring with 
laughter. 

Handel’s fame as an improvisator and clavecinist was such, that 
when he arrived in Italy and went incognito to Venice, that is, 
masked and disguised, to a fancy ball, the moment he played on 
the harpsichord, and Scarlatti heard him, he exclaimed, “ This 
must be either the famous Saxon, or the devil himself.” If impro- 
vising is composing, composing is with some masters of a genius 
comparable to that of Handel improvising: at any rate, we 
cannot call composing in such rapidity otherwise. I mentioned 
‘Rinaldo,’ but it is still more astonishing to learn that he wrote 
‘Israel in Egypt,’ in my humble opinion his finest oratorio, which 
is tantamount to saying the finest oratorio ever written, in 
twenty-seven days, and the ‘ Messiah,’ the world-famed ‘Messiah,’ 
in twenty-three days! Taking into account the number of choruses 
in the first-named oratorio, the mere rapidity of committing so 
many notes to paper in the time, is stupefying. And, will it be 
believed ? ‘Israel in Egypt’ failed entirely when first performed ! 
It is well known that Handel wrote the first part of the 
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‘Messiah ’ in seven days; the second in nine days; and the third 
in six days; taking another day for touching up the scoring, and 
he was fifty-six years old then! 

The beginning of the last century was the time when Italy was 
thought the acme of civilisation, the country where alone you 
could study art in its highest cultivation—music, poetry, painting, 
sculpture. Handel went in the beginning of 1707 to Rome—he 
was then twenty-two years old—to hear, just as young Mozart 
did when a mere child, the famous ‘ Miserere of Allegri,’ in the 
Sixtine Chapel, performed by the private singers of the Pope. 
I do not know whether the ideas of people in olden times were 
more restricted, and they were therefore much less exacting 
and easier satisfied than our contemporaries, but I am bound to 
say that if the composition of Allegri, and the singing of the 
castrati, could give them pleasure, they were not spoiled indeed. 
It does not appear that Handel was very deeply impressed or 
inspired either by that music, for what he composed during his 
sojourn in Rome belongs to the most ineffectual of his work. He 
was driven from Rome, where he was imprudent enough to stay 
until the month of July, by the malaria and fear of fever. 

He went to Florence, and this epoch of his life offers not only the 
interest that he there wrote his opera, ‘ Rodrigo,’ but he seems to 
have made a most passionate impression on the heart of one of 
the most talented, amiable and handsome singers, Vittoria Tesi. 
Whether he responded in any measure whatever to that passion is 
not known, but it is certain that he had no serious thought in the 
matter, because he soon left for Venice, where he wrote ‘ Agrippina,’ 
and when slyly questioned with regard to his ‘ Vittoria’ (victory), 
he simply answered that the only woman he loved in this world 
was his Muse! This opera, ‘ Agrippina,’ which had what at the 
time was considered great success, viz., twenty-seven perform- 
ances, was by some esteemed a noisy innovation, whereas the 
present publisher of Handel’s works in this city perpetually adds 
brass to his scores. Mozart did this for Handel in the last century, 
though he had been judged noisy already. So was Rossini called 
Il Signor Vacarmini. What would those good people have said 
could they have heard an opera of Verdi or Wagner? For at a 
rehearsal of a Verdi opera it once happened that they had to stop 
a moment because the big drum could not go on without a little 
rest, whereas Wagner had a series of new brass instruments 
especially manufactured for his operas. 

Handel returned after his Venice triumph to Rome, where he 
lived at the Marquis Ruspoli’s house, and there composed an 
oratorio, to which I wish to draw the reader’s attention, for a 
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particular reason. The name is‘La Resurrezione,’ containing 
two superb choruses and arias, taken—where from do you think? 
From his opera‘ Agrippina.’ Rossini said, “ With regard to music, 
I know only two kinds: La bonne et la mauvaise.” Of this 
opinion Handel must have Leen too, when you take into consi- 
deration the use he made of his ‘ Agrippina’ airs. 

Having for his librettists the Cardinals Ottoboni and Pamphili, 
it will readily be understood that he gained without difficulty the 
ear of the public. In that time too, he wrote ‘Il Trionfo del 
Tempo, which is more a work of curiosity and interesting 
instrumentation than of commanding grandeur, and I only 
mention it because it is now understood to belong to his oratorios, 
whereas at the time it was called ‘Serenata,’ as it had not biblical 
words. 

Beethoven, although it must be conceded that he had every right 
to be vain, conceited, and what not, never took the trouble to hide 
his feelings, and when his ire was aroused—and that is with men of 
genius more easily done than to allay it—he expressed himself very 
clearly indeed. Thus you may see at Heiligenstadt, near Vienna, 
where they are now forming a sort of Beethoven Museum like the 
Mozarteum at Salzburg, a sketch of a chateau in Nether Austria, 
where a few years before his death Beethoven used to compose. 
It belonged to Beethoven’s brother, a chemist, who had made some 
money, and was rather fond of displaying his wealth. This brother 
called upon Beethoven and left a card, upon which he had engraved 
his name: “Jean von Beethoven, landed proprietor.” This 
innocent vanity so enraged Beethoven that he returned the call 
upon his brother when he knew he would not be at home, and 
left his card : “ Louis von Beethoven, brain proprietor.” 

The French writer whom I have quoted in the beginning of this 
sketch mentions a great embarras into which he fell whilst reading 
an English book. He says that he cannot make out the name 
of the Pope to whom Handel was introduced, as there is to his 
knowledge no Pope Gay in the world. The joke is that what 
the book says is that Handel lived for three years with Lord 
Burlington, and was there introduced to Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot. 

The unfortunate idea which has ruined so many people during 
both the last and this century, the ambition to be appointed 
Director of the Italian Opera, seized hold of Handel, and it 
swallowed a fortune. To help him, the King was the first to 
contribute £1,000, but it cost Handel not only £10,000 (all his 
savings), but in order not to remain behind with the artists’ salaries, 
he gave them bonds which afterwards were duly and honourably 
paid. Care and excitement led to a paralytic stroke, and he 
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temporarily lost the use of one side. This is not surprising in a 
man of his fiery temperament and overheated blood. 

Signora Cuzzoni, the great prima donna of his Opera troupe, 
sent him once back an air which he had written for her, saying that 
she could make no effect with it. Handel, instantly enraged, is 
said to have run to her house with the manuscript in his hand, 
and—I will not vouch for the words—to have said to her, “ You 
too, you will not sing my air—doI not know better what is good 
for you—you are the devil, but I am Beelzebub, the prince of 
devils, and I will vanquish you.” Which saying, he caught 
Madame Cuzzoni round the waist, and, being of proverbial 
Herculean strength, carried her to the window and shouted in 
infuriated tones, “ You want a fresh air? I will give you fresh 
air, for if you will not sing my air as I wrote it, I will throw you 
out in the street from this window. Will you swear or not, you 
will sing?” I don’t know whether prima donnas were spoiled at 
that time as they are now, but I scarcely imagine that to have 
been the right way to conciliate this one’s friendship, for, at the 
first opportunity, when enemies and rivals of Handel’s theatre 
founded another Opera in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Signora Cuzzoni, 
remembering the fresh air he had made her take at the window, 
seceded and passed over to the enemy. 

Without being overbearing, Handel knew his own value quite 
well. But as to proud self-confidence other great men, such as 
Beethoven and Victor Hugo, met in a certain sense on the same 
path. The former committed somewhere what a small soul of a 
pedant pointed out as a harmony mistake—consecutive fifths. 
“What of it?” said Beethoven. ‘“Fifths are forbidden? Well, 
then, I permit them.” In the same way Victor Hugo, when 
reading a piece before the committee of the Comédie Frangaise, 
indulged in a phrase of not exactly strict grammar. One of those 
insects whom nothing makes so happy as to discover a mote in a 
friend’s eye, busily got up and said : “Would you mind one humble 
observation, sir?” “ What isit ?” asked Victor Hugo, with majestic 
superiority. ‘This phrase seems to me not entirely French.” “Elle 
le sera,” replied V. Hugo, with the same pride as Beethoven. 

Handel was what was then called a pianist, the condition of the 
instrument a hundred and thirty years ago being rather restricted, 
and he was a great organist. His proficiency on the organ must 
have been undoubtedly very great, because Domenico Scarlatti, the 
son of the great Alessandro Scarlatti, when asked by Cardinal 
Ottoboni to play against Handel a sort of musical duel, he 
confessed that “he had not imagined that it was possible for 
any man to play the organ as Handel did.” It is even said that 
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whenever anybody complimented Scarlatti on his organ playing he 
invariably replied : “ What am I compared with Handel?” And 
devoutly he crossed himself whenever he pronounced the name of 
the gran Sassone. 

I beg permission to diverge fora moment. We are continually 
comparing our singers with those of the grand old times, and 
we find that the eagerness to make money, and to get that with 
all possible speed, prevents our singers from studying so much as 
they did in the last and in the beginning of this century. But 
without undertaking to explain the cause, the fact is that voices 
such as they existed at Handel’s time cannot easily be found now. 
Handel wrote in the well-known ‘Acis and Galatea’ for a singer 
who undertook the part of Polifemo containing an aria with an 
extent of two octaves and a fifth: and in another air (‘nell’ 
Africane selye’) even one whole tone more. When Handel gave 
his opera ‘ Rinaldo’ here, he inserted this grand air of Polifemo, 
note for note, and made Signor Boschi, for whom it was composed, 
come here from Naples and sing it in the Opera. 

Various opinions have been expressed at all times about great 
men’s works, but were they always opinions of real judges? A 
Chevalier de Castellux, a perfect ignoramus, pretended to discuss 
the merits of Gluck and Piccini with the Marquis de Clermont, a 
great friend and admirer of Gluck’s Muse, but the latter replied: 
“T will sing you an air, and if you are capable of beating correct 
time to it, I will discuss Gluck with you.” 

It has often been asserted that Handel took other people’s 
melodies and gave them out for his own. Apart from the slight 
objection to this assertion, viz. that it is not true, there are some 
melodies which he has avowedly taken, and those he has himself 
freely designated. ‘The Harmonious Blacksmith, a series of varia- 
tions on a very simple motif, which he pretended to have heard a 
blacksmith singing when rain obliged Handel to seck shelter in 
the workshop; and the ‘ Pastoral Symphony’ which he put in his 
‘Messiah,’ and which is a repetition of a melody played on Italian 
bagpipes about Christmas time, and which he indicated by writing 
over the melody “ Pifa,” which means Pifferari, are among these. 

Thomas Britton, a man to whom Handel was in the abit of 
going to play the harpsichord and the organ, before the famous 
beauty, the Duchess of Queensberry, and a select circle of dis- 
tinguished people, was a man who carried on his back small-coal 
which he sold in the street; he by degrees increased his trade, 
and taught himself without any help to play the viol di gamba 
and the piano so well that the people ran to hear him ; by-and-by 
several musical artists joined him, Handel among others. He 
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established a music-room over his coal-cellar, by dividing it hori- 
zontally, leaving the lower part for his trade and making the new 
ceiling serve as the floor of his music-room, which was so low 
that one could barely stand upright therein, and in that locality 
the best society of London met the most distinguished performers 
of the day, and there it was that the best music was heard. When 
the “small-coal man” died, he left a superb collection of MSS. and 
the two instruments above mentioned. One of the most remark- 
able circumstances concerning this remarkable man, was, that he, 
whose only portrait represents him with a soft hat and a blouse, 
had numbers of friends and not an enemy. How many patrons of 
art of the present day can say as much ? 

In a work published in 1799 a remark occurs which we might 
copy to-day with equal propriety. “Italian opera,” says the 
author of ‘ Anecdotes of Handel’s Life,’ “it is clearly ascertained, 
without considerable subscriptions and strenuous exertions, can 
never be advantageously maintained in London.” This remark 
was made when Handel was ruined the moment a rival opera house 
was opened, while the other house did no good business either. 
It has happened in London year after year that the struggle 
of two, once even three, Italian Operas, led only to the disaster 
of all concerned. It is therefore not to be wondered at that 
Handel left opera composing altogether, and began the grand career 
in which he won immortal fame and glory—the Oratorio. And 
although he wrote his first oratorio in 1720, when he was thirty- 
five years old, and had already composed no less than forty-one 
operas, he wrote on to his sixty-sixth year, composing sixteen 
oratorios, which, after nearly a hundred and fifty years, still possess 
the greatest drawing power in our concert rooms. 

It is a well-known fact that Gluck wrote his best operas after 
he was sixty years old, so that the last years of his life saw his 
most glorious works. If Rossini had not stopped writing after 
producing ‘ William Tell,’ when he was thirty-seven years old, what 
masterpieces might he not have given to the world! But he would 
not be persuaded into leaving his adored idleness. Count Aguado, 
the distinguished Spanish banker and amateur, a short time after 
the success of ‘ William Tell,’ wrote to Rossini, who then lived 
in Bologna, asking him to compose a new work, and to allow the 
Count to send him a libretto; Rossini to fill out a blank cheque, 
which Count Aguado would be happy to sign the moment his 
score was written. For two weeks no answer came, but then a letter 
arrived marked “ Immediate,” in which Rossini announced a pareel 
to be on its way to Paris, which the Count fully expected to be the 
warmly-desired score. Great was his surprise when he read the 
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following lines: “Monsieur le Comte,I have the honour to announce 
to you that by this day’s post I have forwarded to your address in 
Paris a parcel containing what cost me much reflection and care, a 
mortadella of the finest description, together with one of the best 
Bolognese sausages. There is only just a soupcon of garlic in it, 
and I hope you will find it to your taste, and remember your 
ever devoted friend, Gioachino Rossini.” Of the demanded score 
not a word was said then or ever after. 

I mentioned that Handel said he loved no female but the Muse. 
I am enabled, in the interest of truth, to mention this because, 
being a handsome man (usually the most important factor with 
marriageable ladies), and celebrated even in his youth, he came 
twice very near the sacred bond of marriage. Once a young lady, 
madly in love with him, told her father that, come what may, she 
would only marry this man and no other. Unfortunately the 
father in Handel’s hearing declared that, so long as he lived, his 
daughter should not marry a fiddler. This word so exasperated 
Handel, that soon afterwards, when the father died and the 
mother, who saw her daughter pine away, told Handel that all ob- 
stacles were now got rid of, he replied that all was over between 
her daughter and him, and he, “a fiddler,” would have nothing to 
say to her. The poor girl died from a broken heart—a fact as 
rare as the phrase is frequent. The second opportunity was 
thrown in his way by a very rich lady, handsome and accomplished 
in every way—in fact, a most desirable person; but her family, 
although they had no objection to the man, insisted that he 
should give up his profession, a request which he proudly refused, 
preferring to live on his own earnings rather than on the wealth 
of a bride. 

Perhaps I may be allowed here to allude to an absurd habit which 
consists in the title of Mus. Doc. being taken for a guarantee that 
the man on whom it has been conferred must, besides a learned 
musician, be a great composer. A great composer must be a great 
musician, but it does not follow that a great musician must be a 
great composer ; for a great musician is he who has learned all you 
can learn—thorough-bass, harmony, counterpoint,composition. He 
will be pronounced a great musician if he offends against no rule, 
if, for instance, he can write an orchestral score and make no 
mistake, giving no instrument either notes or passages which it 
cannot play, and violating no rule of harmony; but, just asa 
man can learn grammar, syntax, style, and, without offending 
against any rule, may not be able to write an interesting book 
unless he have ideas of his own or an original way of represent- 
ing things as distinguished from the ordinary claptrap, so will 
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no man write a great composition without new ideas of his 
own, or a style of his own. Being a musician is, in fact, 
a negative quality, not to make unallowed mistakes, just as a 
well-educated man will not offend against good manners; but 
being a great composer is an absolute merit. You must not 
only show what you don’t do, but what you can do; you must 
create, you must give something that nobody before you has 
given ; and though a doctor’s diploma may prove that you have 
written a faultless MS., no title on earth can give you genius and 
make you a composer. A Welsh paper once distinctly stated 
that Dr. P. stands higher than Beethoven, since the latter was 
no doctor of music, and the former was. I was led to this 
digression on account of the difficulty Handel encountered with 
his ‘Te Deum,’ which could not be given in any church where the 
works of doctors of music only were admitted. There were five or 
six then; what has become of their names and their work, and 
where are they by the side of the name of the immortal “ Sassone,” 
who was a genius and no doctor? It is as Dumas once said to a 
young gentleman who was invited to a Russian soirée, and was 
dazzled with the stars and ribands of the gentlemen present: 
“Vous étes homme le plus distingué de la soirée,” said Dumas to 
him, “vous étes le seul qui ne soit pas décoré.” And Frenchmen, 
who are so often ridiculed for this eager craving after the riband 
instituted by Napoleon L., attach not less value to that distinction 
than Englishmen do to the title of Mus. Doc. 

I mentioned King George I. as being angry with Handel 
because he preferred the pleasant and luxurious life at Lord 
Burlington’s, who had received Handel in his mansion in Piccadilly, 
to his previous tedious life in Hanover. It is interesting to know 
that Lord Burlington, when asked why he had built his residence 
so far out of town, where it was “ quite a journey for his friends 
to visit him,” replied, “ Well, I like a solitary life,” and he had 
therefore chosen a site where he was certain nobody would build 
near him. What would he say to the fields round Piccadilly now ? 

We are continually crowing over the great progress which 
music has made in this country, and in consequence the heightened 
position of musicians and the respect with which they are received 
in society. Handel, who after having lived with Lord Burlington, 
was engaged by the Duke of Chandos as conductor of his 
“ chapel,” composed there his first oratorio ‘ Esther,’ and the duke 
was so enchanted with it, that he at once gave Handel, besides his 
appointment, the sum of a thousand pounds. Has the progress 
of our days led any duke, however rich, to a similar liberality ? 

Handel spoke and wrote several languages, although perhaps 
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not exactly to perfection. In his French correspondence—and 
French was at that time the language used in the correspondence 
of distinguished society, just as it is now in Russia—there occur 
sometimes expressions which might not receive the indulgence 
of the Académie Francaise. In a letter to his brother-in-law he 
promises to give him explanation, “ verbally,” which he styles de 
bouche, of course a verbal translation of the German miindlich. 
This same letter he signs, “ Avec une passion inviolable.” Imagine 
a man to remain his brother-in-law’s obedient servant, with 
“inviolable passion ”! 

The great friendship which the famous Salieri had for Gluck 
led to the following polyglot leave-taking so often resorted to by 
Italians, who know a little of every language. This is, when 
Gluck left for Paris, how Salieri addressed him: “ Ainsi, mon cher 
ami, lei parte domani per Parigi. Je vous souhaite di cuore un 
bon voyage. Sie gehen in eine Stadt wo man die fremden Kinstler 
schatzt, e lei ci fara onore,.ich zweifle nicht (embracing him). Ci 
scriva, mais bien souvent! ” 

The birthday of Handel and the year of his birth are often 
incorrectly given, and by whom of all authorities should you think ? 
By no less a man than Dr. Burney, who copied it from Handel’s 
monument in Westminster Abbey, where February 24, 1684, is 
falsely given, which, after minute inquiry and authenticated copy 
from the church register, has been authoritatively ascertained. 
The incorrect information coming from such high quarter, it is 
worth giving here the exact translation of his christening certi- 
ficate, it being understood that, according to the use of those times 
in Germany, the child was christened the day after its birth. 


1685. 
Tur WEEK SEXAGESIMA. 











Feb. Father. Baptised. ~— — | Baptism Register. 
*3 24th, Herr Georg George | Herr Philip Fehrsdorff, | Of the Ober- 
Handel, valet | Frederic. | Saxon intendantat | pfarrkirche | 
and official Langendorff, Maid (Church of the 
surgeon, Camts Anna, daughter of Holy Virgin), 
Chirurgus. G. Taustens, ex-curate | zu Unser Lieben 


at Giebichstein, and |{Frauen at Halle, 
Herr Zacharias Klein-| anno 1607-1686, 
hempel, barber in the | p. 663. 
market here. 














* This sign ¢ means Monday, and shows that Handel was born on Monday 23rd. 


This is clear and indisputable evidence. Handel’s father, 
valet and surgeon, was not what we call a surgeon, but according 
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to the German designation, Bader, he was a barber of the sort 
who used to put on leeches, cut a vein when ordered by the 
physician, draw teeth, often very badly, and—shave. 

Those barbers who even now exist in small German towns and 
villages proceed from selling leeches to ordering them, and call 
themselves surgeons because they meddle with surgical operations 
of the lowest kind. It is possible that great admirers of Handel 
imagine that they elevate the man by making him the son of a 
surgeon. But, first of all, the statement is untrue, and what is of 
more importance in history than truth? And then it seems even 
more like self-creating genius to have himself only to thank for 
all he achieved, notwithstanding his low birth. 

It is said of Handel that while he enjoyed the hospitality of Lord 
Burlington, he perfected himself not only in the art of composition, 
but in the art of gastronomy. Indeed, the science of eating, and 
more so of drinking, was cultivated in those times to such an extent 
that the Queen is credited with having said that she was herself 
very proficient in this branch of human science, but that she was 
compelled to dismiss her faithful Minister, Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
because he came too often drunk into the Council chamber. 
Handel had therefore the highest authorities as models from which 
to copy. 

An impartial observer, looking at the publications of the time, 
will be somewhat startled on finding a score by Handel announced 
thus: “The Opera of Richard I., for the flute. Ye aires (sic) 
with their symphonies for a single flute, etc. Walsh, 1728. Also 
may be had where these are sold, all Mr. Handel’s Operas for a 
single flute”!! Another publication was made by Signor 
Buononcini, who, from jealousy of Handel’s overwhelming suc- 
cesses, published, both in English and Italian, a pamphlet, 
entitled: ‘Advice to Composers and Performers of Vocal Musick 
which is given gratis, up one pair of stairs in Suffolk Street’; in 
which he tried to prove that all Handel’s vocal compositions were 
so overloaded with instrumental accompaniments, that the voice 
became quite covered, and that instead of being arias they were 
sonatas. He did distribute this pamphlet gratis as promised, but 
is it not remarkable that no number is mentioned—“ one pair of 
stairs in Suffolk Street”? Rightly to understand why the Italian 
opera under Handel had at last to give up the ghost, I should require 
space to show the intrigues, among many other intriguers of two 
lady singers, La Faustina and La Cuzzoni. Those who know 
what vanity, jealousy, and envy can accomplish among ladies 
will understand what the effect of putting both these prima- 
donnas into the same opera must have been. But the advent and 
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unprecedented success of the ‘Beggar's Opera’ put even these 
ladies in the background, and Polly Peachum (Miss Fenton—Nellie 
Beswick was her real name) was more adulated, flowered, praised 
than any of the others. That charming damsel, however, ran 
away—I should say, bolted—with the Duke of Bolton, and every- 
body thought how very soon she would have to return to her 
bread-earning profession. But she was clever enough to become 
Duchess of Bolton. The ‘Beggar’s Opera,’ written by Gay and 
produced by Rich, was such a financial success, that it was said, 
it made Rich gay, and Gay rich. 

Of course Handel got tired of the Italian opera where the ladies 
above mentioned came to blows on the open stage, where they 
tore each other’s hair, which was all the more unfair as one of 
the combatants had less to suffer than the other, her hair not 
growing on her head! Remarkable is a letter written about the 
“ differences” between these two ladies, by the Countess Pembroke 
to the Mistress of the Robes of Queen Caroline, the Viscountess 
Sundon.* 

In “a letter from a gentleman in town to a friend in the 
country,” London, 1727, the rage of the audience for worn-out 
Italian reputations in preference to fresh English voices is 
deplored, and the question is asked whether it is not downright 
ridiculous that a person should buy from a pawnbroker worn-out 
secondhand clothes, who can well afford to buy from any shop a 
fresh new suit ? 

The world-renowned ‘ Acis and Galatea’ was given in the little 
theatre in the Haymarket, with the announcement that “ tickets 
may be had and places taken at Mr. Fribourg’s, maker of Rappee 
snuff, at the Play-house gates. Prices 5s, and 2s. 6d.” Handel’s 
glorious oratorio career began with ‘ Esther,’ 1732 (first written 
in January for the Duke of Chandos). 

On July 10th, 1733, ‘ Athalia’ was given in Oxford before 3700 
hearers, when before Dr. Arne, M. Charles Floting, and other 
celebrities, he improvised on the organ so, that they declared 
such extempore playing had never been heard before on the organ 
or on any other instrument, and from this moment Handel was 
considered the greatest man of his time. 

I have before said that it was in his advanced years that 
Handel wrote those oratorios which have since formed a model 
for students, the admiration of the world, an ever-fresh monu- 


* The title of the pamphlet relating this notorious affair is: ‘'The 
Devil to pay at St. James’s, a full and true account of a most horrid and 
bloody battle between Madame Faustina and Madame Cuzzoni.’ 
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ment of the activity and fertility of an indefatigable genius, 
whose works, after one hundred and fifty years, are as fresh and 
as universally admired as they were when first created. His 
works must be considered as truly immortal music. I have not 
the space now to speak of this period of his time, but must leave 
the consideration of this part of his life and work to another 
paper. Being one of the most colossal giants of the last century, 
that century so rich in great men, Handel’s life exacts a more 
than ordinary share of attention, with which less celebrated men 
may dispense, but to which such a Titan as Handel is fully 
entitled. 


L. E. 
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How Alphonse Karr Cook up a Dill. 





In the latter years of the Third Empire—a pleasant time enough, 
while it lasted—among the many privileged purveyors of gossip to 
the Parisian daily and weekly press, one of the most indefatigable in 
unearthing the latest tit-bit of contemporary anecdote was Jules 
Lecomte. ‘Less elegant in style than Henri de Péne, less humorous 
than Auguste Villemot, he was nevertheless mainly instrumental in 
promoting the circulation of the journal to which he was attached by 
his happy choice of subjects and generally reliable information. One 
day he received a letter from an anonymous correspondent, beginning 
with the usual complimentary phrase, “ you who know everything,” 
and terminating by a rather puzzling query, “ Why did Monsieur 
Alphonse Karr select for a volume of tales published some twenty 
years ago the incomprehensible title of ‘ Vendredi soir ?’” 

“Not a bad idea of my friend the writer, whoever he may be,” 
said Lecomte with a chuckle of satisfaction, “to apply to me, as I 
happen to be the only person able to answer the question. I may as 
well gratify him, particularly as the Bourse and the boulevard are 
pretty well used up, and a retrospective article for once in a way will 
be a novelty.” 

Not having the paper by me, and compelled therefore to trust to 
my memory, I can only attempt to reproduce the substance of one of 
the lively chronicler’s most amusing feuilletons, related somewhat in 
the following terms. 

“A good many years ago, when I first essayed to gain a living by 
my pen, Alphonse Karr, if not already famous, was at least regarded 
as one of the most promising young authors of the day. He then 
occupied a tiny apartment on the top floor—the seventh—of a house 
in the Rue Vivienne, where I occasionally passed half an hour with 
him, when—a frequent occurrence, alas! at that period of my career— 
I had nothing better to do. One afternoon, after clambering up his 
interminable staircase, I found him, contrary to his wont, ag | 
in a dejected attitude at his window, and looking the picture o 
misery. 

“What is the matter?” I inquired. ‘“ Anything wrong ?” 

“Everything,” he replied, drumming his knuckles impatiently on 
the window pane. 
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“T have a bill for three hundred francs due to-day, and no funds 
to meet it.” 

“ Diable!” 

(It must be understood that in Louis Philippe’s reign, toa literary 
man living as it were from hand to mouth, three hundred francs 

ppeared a fabulous sum.) 

“Not a sow!” he continued, “and that isn’t all: Tuesday is the 
last day of the Carnival, and I have promised a pretty neighbour of 
mine to escort her to the ball at the Variétés, which of course 
entails supper.” 

“ And champagne,” I suggested. 

“ Exactly, and where on earth am I to find the money ?” 

This was a poser, and for some minutes we looked despondently at 
each other. 

Suddenly an idea struck me. 

“Why not ask your publisher,” I said, “to advance it to you?” 

“No use,” he muttered with a melancholy shake of the head. “I 
am in his debt already.” 

“Tf he won't,” I persisted, “others may. And now I come to 
think of it, why not collect those tales and sketches you have written 
for different reviews? They ought to make a volume.” 

“ Yes,” said Karr, “ with a dedication, a preface, plenty of margin, 
and an index, perhaps they might.” 

“Very well, then. Put on your hat, and come with me to 
Souverain.” 

“Your publisher! You don’t mean to say there is any chance of 
his taking it ? ” 

“Why shouldn’t he?” I replied. “He will be only too glad to 
have your name in his catalogue. At all events, there isno harm in 
trying.” 

The establishment of M. Hippolyte Souverain, the fashionable 
publisher of the period in question, was in the Rue des Beaux-Arts, 
and on our arrival there we were directed by one of the clerks to a 
restaurant in the Rue Jacob, where the great man was in the habit 
of dining. He had nearly finished his repast, and shook hands 
cordially with me as I introduced my companion. I thought it best 
to act as spokesman on the occasion, and explained as briefly as 
possible the object of our coming. Souverain listened attentively 
while sipping his coffee. 

“Very happy to know Monsieur Karr,” he said. “ We will talk 
the matter over one of these days.” 

“That will be too late,” I replied decisively. “It must either 
be settled now or never. If it doesn’t suit you, we will try 
Gosselin.” 
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“ But, my good sir,” objected the publisher, “ you cannot expect 
me to purchase a book without having the least idea what it is! ” 

“Oh,” said I, “if that is all, there will be no difficulty in 
satisfying you. Karr is ready to sign an agreement, making over to 
you, say for five years, the exclusive right of republishing in any 
form you choose certain specified tales and sketches which have 
appeared in various periodicals, in consideration of the sum of five 
hundred frances received by him from you.” 

“ Not in cash!” hastily interposed Souverain. “A bill at three 
months, perhaps.” 

“Out of the question. Karr has one of his own due, and to pay 
it he must have money down.” 

“Very sorry, but I make it a rule never to pay cash until my bills 
fall due.” 

“Tn that case,” said Alphonse, who was chafing at the delay, “ it 
is no use wasting time, and we had better see Gosselin.” 

“Wait a moment,” expostulated Souverain. ‘ You don’t suppose 
I carry three hundred franes about with me!” 

“We said five hundred, not three,” quietly observed Karr. ‘“ When 
you have finished your coffee, it is but a step to the Rue des Beaux- 
Arts.” 

“You are in such a desperate hurry! Can’t you wait until I have 
thought it over ? ” 

“ Bills won’t wait,” I retorted, ‘‘as you know very well. So, 
unless you decide quickly, there is an end of the matter.” 

“Hm,” muttered Souverain, visibly perplexed; “we said four 
hundred, did we not?” 

“No,” emphatically replied Karr. ‘‘ Not a sow less than five.” 

A quarter of an hour later, we were seated in the publisher’s room, 
where so many illustrious colleagues, Balzac and Frédéric Soulié 
among the number, had at one time or another more or less anxiously 
awaited the decision of its shrewd but by no means unsympathetic 
owner. The agreement was soon drawn out, and after an abortive 
attempt on the part of our Meceras to reduce the rate of purchase to 
four hundred and fifty frances, which was indignantly protested 
against and overruled, the terms were finally settled, and it only re- 
mained to discuss the mode of payment, which Souverain insisted 
should be effected by a bill at three months. 

This suggestion met with an energetic refusal. ‘ Impossible!” 
exclaimed Karr. “It is seven o'clock now, and how are we to find 
any one at this hour to discount it!” 

“ Early to-morrow morning will do as well,” faintly remonstrated 
the publisher. 

“Not for me,” curtly retorted the author of “Sous les Tilleuls,” 
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rising from his chair, and making me a sign to follow him. We had 
just reached the door when Souverain, evidently unwilling to let so 
promising a speculation slip through his fingers, called to us to stop. 

“There is only one way,” he said, “to arrange this little affair. I 
shall have to discount the bill myself.” 

And pen in hand, he proceeded methodically to calculate the rate 
of interest at six per cent, besides commission; and, the operation 
terminated, delivered the balance to my companion in notes and five- 
franc pieces. Pocketing the money with a thrill of delight, and 
hardly yet able to realise his good fortune, Karr hastily signed the 
agreement, and still apprehensive of some further objection on the 
part of the publisher, only began to breathe freely when we were safe 
outside the door. We had scarcely reached the middle of the stair- 


case, however, when Souverain’s voice brought us suddenly to a 
check. 


“Monsieur Karr!” 

“Don’t answer!” whispered Alphonse. ‘“‘ He wants his money 
back, but I'll be hanged if he gets it.” 

“Monsieur Karr!” again shouted my friend’s new “ éditeur.” 
“What title are we to give your book?” 

“Ts that all?” laughed Karr, completely reassured. ‘“ Whatever 
you like, Monsieur Souverain,” he replied. “Let me see, to-day is 
Friday ; suppose we call it “ Vendredi soir” !” 

Cuartes Hervey. 
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Goethe and Carlyle, a Comparison. 


Tue cynic of Chelsea one day met a friend accompanied by his 
youthful son. ‘“ How fortunate!” cried the friend. “This is the 
second distinguished contemporary I have had the opportunity of 
introducing to my son to-day.” ‘And who was the first ?” sneered 
Timon of Cheyne Walk. His interlocutor then named an illustrious 
contemporary, a man who, whatever the estimate of Carlyle by 
posterity, is sure to be held in honour hereafter, alike by thinkers at 
home and abroad. ‘ The unending ass!” was Carlyie’s comment. 

The story is of a piece with his life, character, and writings. What 
else, indeed, should we expect from the upholder of slavery, of 
military despotism, of tyranny in any form, and last, but not least, 
the detractor of every man and woman of note he condescended to 
criticize? Very different was Goethe’s spirit. Goethe's maxim 
applied to his contemporaries was that of Coleridge applied to 
literary criticism. “Let any man point out the beauties of a poem 
to me, and I am grateful,” he wrote; “any one can find defects.” 
Thus magnanimously Goethe viewed human nature. He always 
set himself to discover the endowments and good qualities of 
those he came in contact with; nothing in the way of mental or 
personal charm escaped his observation. Throughout life he was 
indeed as a lover of art strolling through a picture-gallery, delighting 
to be able to praise and appreciate. Perhaps the habit of mind was 
partly inherited. His father, he tells us, never neglected the works 
of living artists; he used to tell his son that perhaps they might 
occupy the same position in time to come, that the great masters 
did in his own epoch. Goethe, too, we must remember, received the 
most wonderful education, perhaps, ever accorded a human being. 
By a happy combination of circumstances, every natural gift was 
developed, every faculty had full play. Alike to the poet, thinker, 
citizen, his surroundings were favourable in the highest degree, and, 
in certain respects, unique. He grew up amid the bustle of great 
events ; he saw and knew many noteworthy personages, and breathed 
the atmosphere of literature, art, and scientific inquiry. Lastly, he 
travelled, early storing his mind with experiences of men, manners, 
and scenes. 

Deeply interesting, however, as is his autobiography from this 
point of view, it is his genial portraiture of contemporaries that lends 
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the work such significance and charm. As we read, we are forced, im 
spite of ourselves, into a comparison as unfavourable to Carlyle as it 
is deserved. Carlyle, in act, whatever his merits as a writer—and 
doubtless they have been much exaggerated—could not support the 
idea of superiority in any one. Carlyle was Carlyle’s god. Men 
and women were, to use his own dictum, “for the most part fools ”— 
“unending asses.” Goethe, on the contrary—and herein lies, 
perhaps, the secret of his greatness—was always on the look-out 
for his equals. He possessed, in a large degree, that good gift of 
reverence, as he truly says in ‘ Wilhelm Meister —rarely instinctive 
in the young, and to be inculcated as a moral habit. Turn over 
these pages where we will, we find delightful portraits of men and 
women, for the most part unknown to fame, yet possessed of 
character, talents, and personal attractions highly appreciated by 
the poet. His many-sided nature nowhere comes out more strongly 
than in these sketches of friends, acquaintances, and fellow-citizens. 
Just as in daily life he was ready to profit by every experience, so in 
his dealings with his fellows he was ready to learn by all. We read 
that he even eagerly seized upon the opportunity of frequenting an 
oil-cloth manufactory, as a means of attaining technical instruction ! 
And similarly human intercourse in any sphere opened his mind to 
new interests and fields of activity. It is hardly too much to say 
that he found something to admire everywhere. Even the exquisite 
handwriting of one of his friends called forth his warmest admiration : 
and whilst it evidently delighted him to draw a noble portrait of 
some distinguished compeer—Herder, for instance—no intellectual 
or personal endowment of ordinary acquaintance was passed by. 
Little niceties in dress, an agreeable voice, a graceful manner, » 
dignified gait—all these things pleased him. He never looked 
out for defects, but rather, of set purpose, ignored them, content 
to dwell upon virtues. How charming is this silhouette of his friend 
Klinger ! 

“ Klinger’s appearance—for I always prefer to begin with that—was very 
prepossessing, Nature had given him a tall, slender, well-built form, with 
regular features. He paid a good deal of attention to his personal 
appearance, and was always very neat. We could ever reckon upon him 
as one of the most ornamental members of our little society. His manners, 
neither repellent nor exactly cordial, were becoming. What recommended 
him to everybody was his sociability and decision of character, He was a 
self-made man. Certain mental gifts, which all well-endowed men possess, 
were his in an eminent degree, such as a ready grasp of facts, an excellent 
memory, the gift of languages; what he himself valued far more, was the 


resolution and fixedness of purpose which had enabled him to overcome 
circumstances.” 


A still more glowing sketch is given of Schépflin, professor of 
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the University of Strasburg, who died during Goethe’s stay in that 
city. 


“Lavish mother Nature had given Schipflin an admirable presence, 
a slender form, a friendly glance, agreeable manners, and ready speech. 
Intellectual gifts, also, she had lavished upon her favourite. Eager to 
learn and to teach, he led a progressive life of acquirement and giving out. 
I was only once’brought into direct contact with this distinguished man 
when, in company with other students, I did honour to him by a serenade 
by torchlight. The well-built, benevolent-looking old man thanked us in 
a few words of fatherly kindness.” 


Goethe’s respect for age is especially remarkable. From his 
boyhood, he seems to have been much noticed and appreciated by 
older men, and no wonder. ‘ What especially upheld me,” he: 
writes, speaking of his Leipzig days— 


“was the undeserved friendliness of distinguished men. Amongst these 
let me mention Dr. Herman, afterwards burghermeister of Leipzig. The 
gentleness of his character attracted me, and his varied and instructive 
conversation fascinated. An accomplished musician, an artist also, he 
stimulated me to attempt painting also. I am always deeply thankful 
that this excellent man bestowed so much of his time upon me.” 


Here is another charming bit of portraiture, also belonging to the 
Gottingen days. It will be seen that although the son of a leading 
citizen of the free city of Frankfort, he held no narrow views about 
rank. He had formed an intimacy with a wood-engraver named 
Stock, who occupied an attic in a house belonging to other friends. 


“Stock was a Niiremberger, and a very industrious, orderly, and exact 
man in his handicraft. He used to sit at his work-table in the bay window 
of a large, clean room, in which his wife and two daughters followed their 
household occupations. Of these two daughters one was afterwards 
happily married, and the other became an excellent artist; both sisters 
remained my lifelong friends. I became greatly attached to Stock, who, 
whilst laboriously working from morning till night, was always of an 
elevated turn of mind, and cheerfulness itself.” 


By this and other families he tells us, he was treated like a relation. 
Then he goes on to describe Langer, afterwards librarian at Wolfen- 
biittel. 


“Learned as well as instructed, he delighted in my thirst for knowledge, 
and did his best to satisfy it. I was all the more indebted to this remark- 
able man because intercouse with me was injurious to him.” 


Goethe now alludes to circumstances not necessary to go into here. 


“We took long walks together, discussed many interesting questions ; 
at last I even accompanied him to the threshold of his beloved, for this 


learned, earnest, and, as it seemed, strong nature, was not insensible to 
feminine charm.” 
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Goethe has been much abused for his youthful flirtations. If 
his dealings with young girls must be found flippant, even to heart- 
lessness, he shows himself full of respect for older women. There 
was a certain Frau von Bohme, wife of one of the professors at 
Leipzig, who was very kind to him, and he dwells on the kindness 
with the gratitude that was part of his nature. The professor 
himself did not possess the art of attracting young people, his wife, 
on the contrary, who was a great invalid, and confined to the house, 


delighted in the society of agreeable, intelligent youths after Goethe’s 
pattern. 


“She tanght me,” he says, “various games of cards in vogue at social 
gatherings, and also instructed me in social usages, and savoir faire 
generally. But her chief influence upon me was in matters of taste.” 

The lady, indeed, seems to have been a very discriminating critic, and 
showed him the demerits of what he had hitherto cherished in German 
poetry. 

Other feminine portraits are sketched, and with heart-warming 
geniality, and readiness to admire. Men and women already to the 
Goethe of twenty were what they remained throughout his long life, 
not “ for the most part fools,” not “ unending asses,” as to the cynic 
of Chelsea, but, like himself, made up of heart, brain, spirit. 

In women, as in men, his quick, appreciative eye noticed every 


pleasing characteristic, the least little charm of look, manner and 
even dress. 


“Sophie de la Roche,” he says, “with her general culture and delicate 
sentiment, testified to the worth of the society in which she mixed. She 
put me to shame again and again by her patience with our High German 


awkwardness, and taught us forbearance, whilst letting us see how greatly 
we ourselves stood in need of it.” 


Still more charming is the portrait of the mother. 


“Slender and delicately formed, rather tall than short, she possessed even 
in old age, a certain elegance of manner to be described something between 
the demeanour of a great lady and that of a burgher’s wife. For many 
years she always dressed after precisely the same fashion—a pretty 
white cap with little lappets, well became the small head, and the brown or 
blue dress lent a look of repose and dignity. She talked well, and always 
knew how to give her meaning feeling and emphasis.” 

Of his noble friend, as he called the well-known mystic Fraulein 
Klettenberg, he gives descriptions equally sympathetic; the two 
volumes of his reminiscences, indeed, may be described as a portrait 
gallery of his contemporaries, drawn with careful and loving hand. 
Goethe said of his illustrious compeer, “Schiller is always great ;” and 
the same might be said of himself. Grave defects of character were 
his, doubtless, as he was but mortal born; of littleness, meanness, a 
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petty spirit of detraction, we find no trace. Any sign of intellectual 
distinction in others, instead of irritating and disconcerting Goethe, 
exhilarated, stimulated him, he delighted to dwell upon it. He was 
perhaps rather inclined to exaggerate the virtues, talents, and 
personal attractions of those around him, yet what failing can be 
more amiable, more in keeping with a fine nature, in keeping 
moreover with the true spirit of Christianity ? Goethe was a fervent 
Christian in every respect but that of form, for the very essence of 
a Christian’s moral nature is surely charity. Perhaps the woman he 
loved best in the world was his only sister, and she seems to have 
adored him. Cornelia Schlosser, born Goethe, was one of those 
women—alas! their name is Legion—born before her time. Goethe 
says of her that her proper sphere was that of abbess or directress of 
some noble community. She did not find in domestic life a sufficiently 
wide field for her capacities. 


“A strong, not easily swayed character, a sympathetic, sympathizing, 

craving soul, possessing culture in high degree, exceptional knowledge, «is 
well as exceptional talents, individuality in speech, an easy literary style, 
she only needed the gift of beauty to be among the most admired women 
of the time.” 
That want of personal attraction in his only sister is often alluded 
to, and evidently troubled him. “ Cornelia possessed all the gifts 
necessary to a lofty position, what society deems indispensable, beauty, 
she was without.” 

Most probably, Cornelia Goethe, who had been educated up to a 
certain point with her brother, and who was evidently a woman of 
remarkable intellect, wanted a career. University teaching, a 
scientific curriculum, public work in any other field of mental activity, 
would have developed her powers and satisfied her aspirations. She 
married an excellent man, accepting marriage as compensation for 
the loss of her brother, an inadequate compensation it seems to have 
been. It is curious that Schiller’s correspondence with his own 
sister Christophine tells a somewhat similar story, Christophine’s 
life being further embittered by poverty. 

It is hardly possible to read these genial sketches of character by 
Goethe without comparing them with Carlyle’s merciless personalities. 
Carlyle, however, did not always escape the reproof he deserved so 
well. Here is a story the present writer has at first hand, and which 
has never got into print before. After listening to one of Carlyle’s 
tirades on success, a life-long friend of his turned upon him suddenly 
and asked, 

“ Christ on the Cross ? Eh? Do you call that a success ?” 

The cynic was dumbfounded. 


M. B.-E. 
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Arminell. 


A SOCIAL ROMANCE. 
By tHe AUTHOR OF ‘ MEHALAH,’ ‘ JOHN HERRING, ETC. 


CuarTer XXVII. 


FLOUTED. 


Lorp Lamerton put his hand to his head—he could not have 
spoken if addressed, he was dumbfoundered. After the assault 
delivered by James Welsh, he might possibly have blundered 
through some sort of self-exculpation, but the attack of 
Captain Saltren was so amazing, so unexpected, so different in 
kind from anything against which he was armed, that he could 
not speak, could not utter a syllable. 

He was all at once caught by the arm, and saw the faces of 
Jingles and Arminell. 

“My lord,” said young Saltren hastily, “you must not stay 
here. The people are incensed, and may do you an injury.” 

Lord Lamerton looked from the tutor to his daughter, and 
then back again. What had brought them there? Why had 
Arminell thus acted in disobedience to his wishes, and against 
common decorum? But he said nothing, he was struck dumb. 
The world was turned upside down, and those who had stood on 
their feet were now on their heads. 

Young Saltren took his arm, and he allowed himself to be led 
away. 

He did not recover at once from his bewilderment. He was as 
a man stunned. What he had experienced that night was unlike 
any other experience he had gone through. A sense of help- 
lessness momentarily came upon him, of inability to resist the 
forces of fanaticism, unscrupulous partisanship, superstition and 
prejudice gathered against him. He could neither descend to the 
personalities and dishonesties of Welsh, nor climb to the fantastic 
extravagance of Saltren. 

Like a plain Englishman he liked to fight face to face with his 
antagonist on open ground, and on a level, to hit straight before 
him, and give hard blows; but he was taken in flank, and 
bewildered among the tortuous defiles into which he was drawn by 
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Welsh, and unable to touch Saltren who menaced him from aerial 
heights. 

There are two sorts of culture, as there are two eyes and two 
ears, and two hands, and two feet to every man, and two poles to 
the globe, and two lights to rule the day and night. But these 
two cultures are very different in their effects. 

The man without intellectual culture has strong opinions, is 
rugged and angular, and is unable to conceive of the possibility 
of any qualifications to what he holds as the truth. As he 
becomes cultivated, he is cut into more facets, and rubbed down, 
and still further culture makes the angles obtuse and multiplies 
the facets till finally he loses all angles, and becomes a globe. 
Friction among his fellow men has rubbed away every sharpness 
of opinion till with perfect culture he ceases to have any 
opinions at all. Let us put the same fact in another way. The 
rude man comes out of the dye-vat intense in the colour of his 
opinions, but every dip he gets in mixed society runs some of his 
colour out of him, and after having been plunged a good many times 
in the social wash-tub he ceases to have any distinguishable 
colour whatever. Intellectual culture makes a man moderate and 
tolerant, because he becomes indifferent. 

Moral culture has an opposite effect. The uncultivated moral 
faculty is dull, and blunt to discriminate between right and 
wrong ; the moral palate requires training, for by nature it tastes 
only what is crude, and distinguishes sharp extremes. The 
discipline of life, many a painful experience, and some humilia- 
tion, serve to train the moral faculty to nice distinction, and 
teach it to shrink from the smallest sources of falsehood, to 
avoid the rank and gross, and to acquire the strictest love of 
justice. It learns to enjoy the soft velvety port, and to pass the 
brandied log-wood untouched. 

Lord Lamerton was a man of double culture. He was not a 
man of brains, but he was thoroughly scrupulous and honourable, 
eminently a fair man, and essentially truthful. As such he was 
incapable of meeting Welsh. His moral culture had disarmed 
him for such a combat. He was like a man called to duel, 
handling a polished rapier, and engaged with an antagonist 
armed with a revolver. On the other hand, his intellectual 
culture incapacitated him from meeting Captain Saltren. Such 
a craze as that of his about a vision of an angel bearing the 
Everlasting Gospel was a craze and nothing more, undeserving of 
being argued about, entitling the holder to a cell in Bedlam. 

Political unserupulousness and fanatical unreason were united 
against him, and although he was aware that they were powerless 
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to injure him, still they might cause him considerable annoyance. 
It is never pleasant to be on bad terms with neighbours, however 
removed from them one may be in class and fortune. It is like 
living in a land haunted by malaria. You are safe on your toft 
of high land, and look down on the vaporous and poisonous region 
below, but it hems you in, it interferes with your independence, 
you have to reckon upon it, and avoid it. To Lord Lamerton it 
was intolerable to be on other terms than the best with every one, 
and he was ruffled and hurt by lack of cordiality and want of 
reciprocity. 

How could he bring these misguided people to their senses? 
It would not do for him to send Macduff among them. Macduff 
was a Scotchman, and did not understand the ways of thought of 
the Southerners. He was himself unable to do anything. He 
put his hand to his head—he was utterly dumbfoundered. 

All this while he was walking away, led by the tutor, and had 
his daughter on the other side of him. 

Then, abruptly, Lord Lamerton asked, “ How long have you 
been listening to that—to—I mean—him ?” 

“QO, papa, we have only just arrived, as dinner is over,” 
answered Arminell, “‘I heard from Mr, Saltren that there was to 
be a meeting of protest at the ruined cottage, and I persuaded 
him to accompany me to it. But we came late—and now the 
rain has begun to pour down, it will disperse the assembly.” 

“ Did you know I was here?” 

“No—I heard you had walked on to Captain Tubb’s house to 
make enquiries.” 

Lord Lamerton disengaged his arm from that of Jingles, who 
still held it, and said, “ Mr. Saltren, your way lies to Chillacot. 
You are no doubt going to your father, and will be glad to 
remain with him. I will give orders that your clothes and other 
possessions be removed to-morrow. Things necessary for the 
night shall be sent at once.” 

“My lord!” 

“JT wish you a very good evening, Mr. Saltren, and a good 
bye.” 

"Then Lord Lamerton took his daughter’s arm, and walked 
hastily away. The rain was beginning to fall heavily. 

He said nothing more for some distance, and Arminell remained 
silent. But when the park gates were reached, he spoke, and his 
voice shook as he did so. 

“ Arminell, this is too bad, this is direct and deliberate revolt. 
It is not enough for me to be attacked from without, but I must 
encounter treason in the camp.” 
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“T will not pretend to misunderstand you, papa,” said Arminell. 


“You are annoyed at my coming out at night with Mr. Saltren— 
with Giles senior.” 


“ Arminell! ” 


“T am sorry to have caused you annoyance, but, papa, in the 
first place I was desirous of seeing the meeting, and hearing 
what was said at it, and of judging for myself.” 

“ Of hearing your own father abused, insulted and denounced.” 

“Not exactly that, papa; but surely there is wrong on both 
sides.” 

“ And you constituted yourself judge over your father!” 

“No, papa, I wished to hear what was said, and I asked—you 
know whom I mean—to come with me. It may possibly have 
been indiscreet.” 

“Not merely indiscreet, but wrong, for it was an act of 
deliberate, wilful disobedience to the wishes of your father, 
plainly expressed.” 

“T do not wish to vex and disobey, you, papa, but I will 
exercise my independence and judgment. I cannot allow myself 
to be cooped in the cage of proprieties. I must see what is going 
on, and form my own opinions.” 

“Very well—you shall go to your aunt Hermione. Your 
step-mother is not good enough for you. I—your father—am not 
good enough for you. We are all too strait-laced, too tied hand 
and foot by the laces of respectability, to serve as a guide or 
check on such a headstrong piece of goods as yourself. You go to 
Hermione next week. 

“Tdo not wish to go to her. I dislike her. I detest the sort 
of life led in her house, a life utterly hollow, frivolous and 
insincere,” 

“She is a woman of the world.” 

“ A woman of the world that is passing away. I am standing 
with one foot on a world that is coming on, and I will not step 
back on to the other.” 

“You go to aunt Hermione,” said Lord Lamerton peremptorily. 
He was losing bis temper. 

“ How long am I to be with her?” 

“That depends. Your mother has written to ask her to receive 
you for six months.” 

“Six months!” Arminell disengaged herself from her father. 
“Six months isan eternity. Icannot! I will not submit to this. 
I shall do something desperate. I detest that old Hermione. 
Her voice grates on my nerves, her laugh raises my bad passions. 
I can hardly endure her for six days. Her good nature is 
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imbecility itself, and provokes me; her vanity makes her 
ridiculous. I cannot, indeed, I will not go to her.” 

“You must, Armie! It is my wish—it is my command.” 

“But not for six months. Six weeks is the outside of my 
endurance.” 

“ Armie, [heartily wish that there were no necessity for parting 
with you at all, but you have given me and your mother such 
cause for anxiety, and such pain, that we have concluded together 
that it is best for you and us to be separated for a while. You, I 
have said, give me pain, especially now at a time when I am 
worried by external troubles. I cannot force you to go to your 
aunt’s, nor force you to remain there longer than you choose, but 
you know my intentions, and they are for your good, and our own 
relief.” 

“Am I such an annoyance to you?” asked Arminell in a 
subdued tone. 

“ Of course, with your waywardness, and open defiance of our 
authority, you are. You have made me—let alone my lady—very 
unhappy. You have set yourself up to disagree with us at every 
point, to run counter to all our wishes, and to take up with 
persons with whom we disapprove of your associating.” 

“T give you pain, papa?” 

“Very much pain indeed.” 

“And you think it would make you happier if I left Orleigh, 
and that it would also be better for me?” 

“‘T do, indeed.” 

“And six months, you suppose, will cure me of my wil- 
fulness ?” 

“T do not say that; that depends on yourself.” 

“ Anyhow, for six months you will have ease of mind if I am 
away from you, and in good hands?” 

“In good hands, certainly. Hermione’s house is a very 
suitable school. You will there be brought to understand that 
deference is due to your superiors, consideration for the feelings 
of others, respect for opinions that differ from your own, and 
especially that regard is to be had for les convenances, without 
which social life would go to pieces, as a chain of pearls that has 
lost its connecting links. Les convenances may be, and indeed 
are, in themselves nothing, but they hold society together. You 
have been left too much to yourself, or with unsatisfactory 
governesses. You must be taught your proper place. You must 
go into the stream of social life, and feel the current and its irre- 
sistible force.” 

“Very well, papa, I will go.” 
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“Your aunt will be sure to write to-day; we shall have a 
letter to-morrow.” 

Arminell said nothing. Her brows were knit and her lips set. 

“Tam sorry we have to give up the trip to Switzerland ; it 
might have been pleasant, had we been all together, but I must 
deny myself that. The Irish property has brought in nothing; 
and I have lost money in other ways; now I must set the men to 
work on the new road—that is, if they will condescend to make 
it.” 

On reaching the house, Lord Lamerton went at once to the 
drawing-room, and caught his wife dozing over a magazine. He 
put his hand on her shoulder, and said— 

“Julia!” 

She started, and dropped her book. 

“Oh, you are back at last! Have you had anything to eat?” 

“More than I am able to digest, my dear.” 

“How did the speech succeed? You remembered Langland’s 
date, I hope? ” 

“ My dear, I have heard too many speeches to-day to remember 
anything about my own—that is to say, yours. I have had 
three—one ‘from Mr. Welsh, one from Captain Saltren, and one 
from Arminell, and, upon my soul, I do not know which was the 
most unpleasant. Do you know where Arminell has been since 
dinner ?” 

“Tn her room, I suppose.” 

“No; she has been out—with Jingles.” 

“ Never !” 

Her ladyship looked blank. 

“Tt isa fact. She went with him toa meeting held by the 
malcontents against me; went to hear what they had to say 
against her own father, and went with that fellow with whom you 
had cautioned her not to be seen, and whom I had forbidden to 
associate with her.” 

“Good gracious! how improper.” 

“The girl is unmanageable. However, I have got her to 
promise to go to her aunt Hermione for a bit, if Hermione will 
take her. I tried to make her agree to six months, but I am not 
sure that I can bring her to consent to so long a banishment.” 

“ But—to go out with Jingles, after all that has been said to 
her!” 

“And for him to have the audacity to take her out—and to 
such a meeting.” 

“They must have gone out immediately after dinner. You 
have not dined ?” 
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Lord Lamerton shook his head. 

“T have swallowed a good deal to-day,” he said with an attempt 
at a smile. “I have been bamboozled by Welsh, dumbfoundered 
by Saltren, and flouted by Arminell.” 


Cuarprer XXVIII. 
A CONTRETEMPS. 


THE inquest on young Tubb took place on the following day. 
This occasioned fresh unpleasantness, and further excitement of 
feeling. Unfortunately Captain Saltren was on the jury, and he 
insisted, against all evidence and reason, in maintaining that the 
verdict should be to the effect that Archelaus Tubb had been 
murdered by his lordship. One other juryman agreed with him, 
but the others could not goso far. As Saltren stubbornly refused 
to yield, the jury was discharged, and another summoned by the 
coroner, which returned “ Accidental death,” but with a rider 
blaming Macduff for carelessness in the destruction of the 
cottage. 

Arminell was changed in her behaviour to her father since she 
had heard Mrs. Saltren’s story. She had lost faith in him; those 
good qualities which she had previously recognised in him she 
now believed to be unreal. The man as he was had been disclosed 
to her—false, sensual, wanting in honour. All the good he dis- 
played was the domino cast over and concealing the mean and 
shabby reality. He wore his domino naturally, with a frank 
honhommie which was the perfection of acting—but, then, it was 
acting. Arminell was very straightforward, blunt and sincere, 
and hated everything which was not open. Social life she 
represented to herself as a school of disguises, a masquerade in 
which no one shows as he is, but dresses in the part he wishes to 
appear in. Some men and women are such finished actors that 
they forget themselves in their assumed parts, and such was her 
father. Having to occupy the position of a county magnate, he 
had come to fit the position exteriorly, and had accommodated his 
conscience to the delusion that he was what he pretended to be— 
the wealthy, blameless, honourable nobleman, against whom not a 
stone could be cast. All this was a pretence, and Arminell was 
not angry, only her moral nature revolted at the assumption. 
Her high principle and downrightness made her resent the fraud 
that had been perpetrated on herself and the world. 

She had on several occasions heard her father speak in public, 
and had felt ashamed because he spoke so badly, but chiefly 
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because she was convinced that he was repeating, parrot-like, 
what had been put into his mouth by my lady. He pretended to 
speak his own thoughts, and he spoke those of his wife—that was 
an assumption, and so was his respectability, so his morality. 

Arminell had long undervalued her father’s mental powers, but 
she had believed in his rectitude. She thought his virtue was 
like that stupid going-straightforward that is found in a farmer’s 
horse, which will jog along the road, and go straight, and be 
asleep as it goes. But Mrs. Saltren’s story, which she believed 
in spite of the improbabilities, which she did not stop to consider, 
had overthrown the conviction, and she now saw in her father a 
man as morally imperfect as he was intellectually deficient. 

Had he been open, and not attempted to disguise his offence, 
she might have forgiven him, but when he assumed the disguise 
of an upright God-fearing man, doing his duty, her strictly 


truthful nature rose up in indignant protest. 
* * 


* * * * 


“My dear!” exclaimed Lady Lamerton ; “ good gracious, what 
is this I hear? What have you done? Undertaken to throw 
open the grounds and house on Saturday! Why, Lamerton, how 
could you? Saturday is the day on which I proposed to give our 
garden-party.” 

“°Pon my word, Julia, I forgot about your garden-party !” 

“ You promised to make a note of the day.” 

“So I did—not to be from home. But I forgot when I was 
asked to allow the place to be seen.” 

“You must countermand the order to have it opened.” 

“That I cannot do. I publicly, at the meeting, announced that 
I would allow the house and grounds to be overrun on Saturday, 
and I cannot withdraw the permission.” 

“Only for this once.” 

“Not for this once. It is the first Saturday after the promise 
was made. You must postpone your garden-party.” 

“T cannot do that. The invitations have beensentout. There 
is no time ; ices, the bands, everything, are ordered.” 

“Well, Julia, we must make shift as we can.” 

“Look here, Lamerton, how will it do to confine our party to 
the terrace and garden, and have refreshments in the orangery ?” 

“So be it; that will do very well. The guests will not object. 
Tell them there has been a clash, and they will enjoy the joke.” 

“The public will want to be admitted to the house by the 
principal entrance.” 

“Of course. They are to be shown the state apartments, and 
the doubtful Van Dyck.” 
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“Then—how about our guests? What a predicament you 
have got me into. We cannot receive our guests at the back door.” 

“No need for that, Julia. Receive inthe garden. The carriages 
will set down the guests at the iron gates. Pray Heaven we may 
have fine weather !” 

“Tt will be very awkward. The footmen will have to look after 
the sight-seers, that they do not poke their umbrellas through 
the pictures, or finger the ornaments—and we shall want them in 
the garden to attend to our guests!” 

“Tt will go all right. Iwill send Macduff to arrange. He is 
& manager.” 

After a pause, Lady Lamerton said, “Iam glad Hermione will 
take Arminell under her wing. You have told Armie to be ready 
to start on Monday ?” 

“ Yes; I don’t understand the girl, whether she is in a sulk, or 
sorry for her misconduct.” 

“Her boxes are being got ready,” said Lady Lamerton. 
“There is something in her manner that is uncomfortable. I 
have noticed it as well as you. When I speak about Lady 
Hermione, she says nothing, and leaves the room.” 

“ A plunge in London life will renovate her.” 

“T trust so. She sadly needs renovation. The caldron of a 
London season differs from that of Pelias. The latter rejuvenated 
those dipped in it ; but the former matures.” 

“Have you spoken to Arminell about going out with Jingles 
the other night ?” 

Lady Lamerton shook her head. 

“No,” said his lordship, “I know it is of no use. Best say 
nothing. We must build our hopes on a diversion of her thoughts.” 

“ Yes ” Lady Lamerton mused, then heaveda sigh. “Oh, 
Lamerton, what a muddle you have made! How shall we manage 
a garden-party when we have the public swarming all about the 
place? It is a contretemps!” 





Cuarren XXIX. 
HOW IT WAS CONTRIVED. 


Macopvurr did it. Macduff exerted himself over it, for Macduff was 
under a cloud, and endeavoured to disperse the cloud by the sun- 
shine of amiability. Besides Macduff was a manager—would have 
made a superb station-master at Rugby, or President of the French 
Republic—any other office full of difficulty and conflicting elements 
would suit Macduff. He rose to the occasion. 

The day for the garden-party was delightful, and the park 
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looked its loveliest, except in early spring and late autumn, when 
the buds of some and the fresh green of other trees were in all 
shades, or when the first frosts had touched the foliage with every 
shade of gold and copper. These, indeed, were the times when 
the park and woods were in most radiant beauty ; but now, with 
a soft and luscious haze over the distance, and a brilliant sun 
streaming light above all, it was very beautiful. 

The park and the house were abandoned to the sight-seers ; but 
the garden, terrace, and avenue were reserved for the guests. 
The orange house, now empty, because the trees had been brought 
forth to adorn the terrace, was decorated and arranged for refresh- 
ments, or for a refuge in the event of rain. 

A military band was in attendance, and four lawn-tennis courts 
* marked out, with boys in picturesque uniforms stationed about 
them, to return the balls that passed beyond bounds. 

At the lodge gate instructions had been given that the coach- 
men should deposit the guests at the garden gates—handsome, 
scroll iron gates under an arch of Anglo-Italian architecture, on 
the pediment of which were emblazoned the arms, supporters, and 
coronet of the Lamertons. This gate afforded admission to the 
garden-terrace, and completely shut off the more private part of 
the grounds from the park. But, though the terrace was shut off 
from all intrusion, it was not so completely closed as to prevent 
those without from seeing into it. Between the gate and the 
house was a low wall, with a railing on it. The windows of the 
state drawing-room looked out on the terrace, and a glass door 
opened upon a flight of stone steps which from the entrance hall 
descended to the terrace. The house was of the age of Elizabeth ; 
but one wing, that containing the state apartments, had been 
rebuilt or re-modelled in the reign of Queen Anne, so that it in no 
way harmonised with the rest of the house, though furnishing 
within a suite of noble and lofty apartments, cheerful, and a 
pleasing contrast to the somewhat sombre rooms, panelled with 
oak, or hung with tapestry in the older house. Orleigh was 
not one of those brick palaces that are found in the Midland 
and Eastern counties; but it was commodious, venerable, and 
charmingly situated. 

The arrangements made by Macduff, and sanctioned by my lady, 
worked harmoniously. To some of her guests the hostess men- 
tioned the inconvenience to which she feared they would be 
subjected, and left them to tell the others about it, if they saw fit. 

The day was so bright that there was no occasion to go indoors. 
Lord and Lady Lamerton stood at a short distance from the iron 
gates, ready to receive their guests, who, after a first greeting, 
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walked forward and allowed their hosts to receive the next batch. 
They looked at the beds, the oranges, the view; and those who 
were enthusiastic about flowers found their way into the con- 
servatories. Then the guests began to coagulate into knots and 
sets. The clergy herded together, and _the sporting men graduated 
towards each other; only the army men sought out and made 
themselves agreeable to the ladies. 

“Where is Arminell?” asked Lady Lamerton, in a interval 
between the reception of guests. 

“Pon my soul, Julia, I do not know.” 

“She ought to be here—with us. She puts the obligations of 
common courtesy from her as undeserving of attention.” 

“T will send for her.” 

“No; best take no notice. She may appear presently. Here 
come the Cribbages.” 

“My dear Lady Lamerton,” exclaimed the rector’s wife, run- 
ning up, and in a gushing manner extending her hand. “How 
bright and charming you look, in spite of all your worries. It is 
a marvel to me how you bear up under it all; and to think of the 
audacity of Jingles! the ingratitude, the presumption! So he is 
turned out of the house, neck and crop; and yet you look as fresh 
and smiling as if nothing had happened. HowlI do envy your 
placidity of temper.” 

Then, turning to Lord Lamerton. “ Really, my lord, you are 
an angel of good-nature to allow the public admission to your 
beautiful grounds twice a week, and put yourself and your guests 
to annoyance to oblige them. I heard the particulars from Mrs. 
Macduff. Come, Robert”—this to her husband—“ you must not 
detain our kind hosts. Don’t you see that the Calwoodleighs are 
coming? By the way, dear Lady Lamerton, where is Miss Ing- 
lett ? ShallI find her on the terrace? What dress is she wearing ? 
There are so many persons here, that I may miss her among 
the throng. Which dress is it? The heliotrope or the amber ?’ 

She was drawn on by her husband, who saw that the Calwood- 
leighs were waiting to be received. ‘Come along, Selena,” said 
the rector. “I see the archdeacon yonder.” 

“T’m not going to be hurried, Robert,” answered Mrs. Cribbage, 
“T must have another word presently with my lord. You may 
leave me if you like. You are not wont to be civil to your wife. 
Besides, I know why you want to be off. It is very fine pre- 
tending you have something to say to the archdeacon; I know 
what is the attraction in that direction, his niece, Miss Lovat, 
whom some think pretty, but I don’t. Go and prance about the 
archdeacon and her, if you like.” 
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The Calwoodleighs having gone forward, Mrs. Cribbage returned 
to her hosts and said to Lord Lamerton : 

“How good and kind it was of you, my lord, to put in an 
appearance at poor Archelaus Tubb’s funeral. I have no doubt 
the family were flattered by the extraordinary attention, and, to 
be sure, what nasty, spiteful things have been said about your 
share in his death. Now, Robert, I will go with you and engage 
Miss Lovat whilst you talk to the archdeacon.” 

The arrival of the guests had in the meantime caused great 
satisfaction to the sight-seers, who had discussed and severely 
criticised the equipages. 

The meeting at Patience Kite’s cottage had been reported in the 
papers, the speech by Welsh given as he chose that it should be 
read, that of Saltren omitted altogether. Moreover the county 
papers had announced the throwing open of the grounds on 
Saturday, and, as this was a day of early closing, a good many 
townsfolk, mostly shopmen and shopgirls, took advantage of the 
occasion to come to Orleigh, and see the place where that 
notorious Lord Lamerton lived. 

They clustered about the garden gates, passing their comments 
on the arrivals, mostly disparaging, and expressed at times loud 
enough to be heard by those discussed. 

One or two parties arrived in hired conveyances. ‘“'Them’s too 
poor to keep a carriage,” was the observation with which they 
were saluted. The rector and Mrs. Cribbage came on foot. 
“These can’t afford a cab. Curate and his old housekeeper, 
won't they eat!” 

By far the most stylish and astonishing was the equipage of 
Sir Bosanquet Gammon, the new high sheriff. Sir Bosanquet 
was a north-country man who had made a large fortune as a 
civil engineer. He was never able altogether to shake off his 
native dialect and to speak as an educated English gentleman. 
This was the more singular, as he asserted that the family was 
originally De Gammon, and had Plantagenet blood in it. His 
coat of arms on carriage and yacht was a patchwork of quarterings. 
That Plantagenet blood and fifty heiresses should not by their 
fused gentility have prevented Gammon from talking with 
a north-country twang was something to shake the foundations 
of Anthropology. 

Sir Bosanquet Gammon, being high sheriff, thought it 
incumbent on him to make a display, so he drove to Orleigh in 
a carriage with hammercloth, and powdered coachman and 
flunkeys. Giraldus Cambrensis, in his ‘Topography of Ireland,’ 
says that in Meath, near Foure, are three lakes, each occupied by 
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a special kind of fish and he adds that, although these lakes 
are connected, the fish of each lake keep to themselves, and, 
should they venture into the lake inhabited by the finny tribe 
of another species, they would be so like fish out of water, that 
they would die, unless indeed they precipitately retreated to 
their former babitation. 

It almost seemed at Orleigh this day that fish of three 
sorts were swimming about in three several ponds without 
association and amalgamation. Within the iron gates and rails 
were the red-fleshed salmon, by themselves, with interests in 
common, a common mode of speech, a common code of manner, 
and a common culture. 

Without the railings, yet within the park, were the common- 
place fish that understood and appreciated jokes which would 
have been insipid or vulgar to those within the railings, also 
with a common dialect, a peculiar twang and intonation of voice, 
and a eccmmon style of thought and cultural tone. 

l'urther away, outside the park gates and enclosure were fish 
of another quality altogether, the homely trout—the village 
rustics, the miners out of work—also with their peculiar modes of 
thought, their dialect, their prejudices, and their quality of 
humour, distinct from the rest and special to themselves. 

How would one of the town fish have felt, had he been 
admitted within the gates? How one of the rustics, if associated 
with the shop-folk? Each would have been uneasy, gasping, 
and glad to get back from such uncongenial society into his 
proper pond once more. 

When the last of the guests had arrived, Lord and Lady 
Lamerton left their reception post, and mixed with the company. 
The lookers on outside the railings did not at once disperse. 
A policeman and a couple of keepers were on guard. The gates 
were closed, but the people insisted on peering through the bars 
and between the rails at the well-dressed gentle class within, and 
others scrambled up on the dwarf wall to obtain a better view, and 
were ordered down by the policeman, only to reascend to the 
vantage point when his back was turned. 

“T ain’t doing nothing,” remonstrated one of those required 
to descend, “a cat may look at a king, and I want to see Lord 
Lamerton.” 

“Come down at once.” 

“But I came here o’purpose.” 

“You can see the park and the pictures.” 

“Oh, blow the park and pictures! I didn’t pay two-and- 
eight return to see them. I came here to see his lordship. 
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So, Mr. Bobby, take him my card and compliments. I’m in the 
Bespoke Department at Messrs. Weekes.” 

“You cannot see him. Come down at once.” 

“But I must and will see the nobleman who has been so 
wicked, and has caused such wretchedness, who has tore down 
widows’ houses, and crushed the ’eads of orphans.” 

Then another man offered a cigar to one of the keepers. 

“Look here, old man,” he said. “ Point his lordship out to me. 
I want to have a squint at him—a regular Judge Jeffries he is.” 

“Talk of Bulgarian atrocities,’ said another. ‘“'They’re a 
song to these at Orleigh. Down with the House of Lords, says 
I, and let us have the enfranchisement of the soil.” 

“Tt is all primogeniture does it,” said a third, “ there never 
ought to be no first-borns.” 

In the innermost pond, meanwhile, the guests were swimming 
about and consorting. Mrs. Cribbage bore down on Lady Lamerton. 

“Do tell me, dear Lady Lamertor, where is Miss Arminell, 
I have been searching for her everywhere. Don’t tell me she 
is ill, Though, perhaps, she has had occasion to feel upset. 
She really must be somewhere, but I am so short-sighted I have 
not been able to find her. Perhaps she is in a new dress, with 
which I am not acquainted.” 

“We are going to send her to town; her aunt, Lady Hermione 
Woodhead, has been so kind as to invite her, as we remain at 
Orleigh for the time, and do not think of being in town during 
the season. It would be a pity for Arminell not to see the 
Academy this year, and hear the Italian opera, and see some of our 
friends. So, when Lady Hermione offered it, we accepted gladly.” 

“Very gladly, I am sure,” said Mrs. Cribbage with a knowing 
twinkle in her eye. ‘ But where is she now ?” 

“T cannot say, I have not looked for her; I have been intent 
on receiving our friends. Here is Lady Gammon. I must be 
civil to her.” 

“How propitious the weather is,’ said the high sheriffess, 
“and how gratified you must be, my lady, to see so many 
individuals about you in the plenitude of enjoyment.” 

There are persons, they belong to a certain social class, who 
always use a long word from the Latin when a short Anglo- 
Saxon one would do. 

“What a superabundance of ministers, all, I perceive of the 
Established Church ; but really, considering the high sheriff was 
to be here, they might have come in hats, instead of what is 
vulgarly called wide-awakes. Do you know, my lady, what it 
is that I really want of you? Can you guess what the favour 
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is that I am going to ask of you? No—I am sure you can- 
not. Sir Bosanquet and I had a discussion together at breakfast 
relative to the polarisation of light, and I said to Sir Bosanquet—” 
(within parenthesis be it noted that before the civil engineer was 
knighted, his wife always called him hub or hubby)—“TI said 
to Sir Bosanquet, ‘my dear we will refer the matter to her lady- 
ship, who is a very learned lady, and she shall decide.’ ” 

“T!” answered Lady Lamerton, “I really do not know. It 
has—that is—I believe it has—but really I have only the vaguest 
idea concerning it; it has to do with the breaking up of a ray 
into its prismatic colours.” 

“T knew it had to do with prismatic colours, and had nothing 
to do with polar bears. Polar bears are white.” 

“ Thomson,” said Lady Lamerton aside to a footman, “ be so good 
as to send me Miss Inglett’s maid—to me here, on the terrace.” 

A few minutes later the lady’s maid came to where my lady 
was standing; she held a salver with a three-cornered sealed 
note on it. 

“Please, my lady, Thomson said your ladyship——” 

“Yes,” interrupted Lady Lamerton, “what have you got there?” 

“A note, my lady, Miss Inglett left on her dressing table for 
his lordship, before she went.” 

“ Went!” 

“Started, my lady, for town to Lady Hermione Woodhead’s. 
She said, my lady, she would write for me when I was required.” 

Lady Lamerton took the note. It was addressed to her 


husband, but she hastily opened it. It contained these few 
lines only— 


“ Drar Papa, 


You said it would be best for you and for my step-mother, 
and for myself, if I went away for some time from Orleigh. I 
have gone—but not to Aunt Hermione. You can of course 
guess who accompanies me, one whom I trust ere long you will 
acknowledge asa son. I will write in a day or two. 
** Yours ever, 


“ ARMINELL.” 
Lady Lamerton did not lose her presence of mind. “That 


will do,” she said to the maid, and went in quest of her husband. 
She showed him the letter and said in a low tone, “ No time is to 
be lost; go instantly, go yourself to Chillacot, and see if she be 
there. If not, you can learn where he is. No one else can go. 
I will keep the company amused and occupied. Slip out by the 


gate at the end of the avenue and go over the down, no one will 
observe you.” 
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Lord Lamerton nodded, and departed without a word. Pre- 
sently up came Mrs. Cribbage again, “I cannot find Miss Inglett 
anywhere,” she said. 

“No, Mrs. Cribbage,” answered Lady Lamerton. ‘“ How are 
you likely to when she is gone to town? Did not I tell you that 
we had accepted Lady Hermione’s kind invitation ?” 

“But I did not understand she was gone. I thought she 
was going.” 

“Surely you misunderstood me, Mrs. Cribbage; here comes 
Sir Bosanquet.” 

“There now,” exclaimed Lady Gammon, sailing up with a 
flutter of silk, and a waving of lace fringe to her parasol. 
“There, I said so, Sir Bosanquet, polarisation of light has nothing 
to do with polar bears. I bought Plantagenet a box of the pris- 
matical colours because they are warranted to contain no deleterious 
matter in them, shovld the dear child take to” —there was no Latin- 
ised word that would suit, or that she knew—“ to suck ’em.” 

“Oh, Lady Gammon,” said the hostess, “I am so vexed that I 
cannot introduce to you my step-daughter, but she has been 
invited to her aunt’s, Lady Hermione Woodhead, and there is a 


Richter concert to-night—selectiion from Parzifal, which she 
ought not to miss.” 


CuHapTer XXX. 
HOW THE FISH CAME TOGETHER. 


Lapy Lamerton did her utmost. She was lively, quite sprightly 
even. She moved among her guests with a pleasant smile and a 
courteous word for every one. ‘The lawn-tennis courts were 
occupied by four sets of players. A cluster of young men and 
girls were at a table blowing soap bubbles and finding fund for 
laughter in the process. A group of their seniors were making 
a party for bowls. Some of the guests stood on the terrace 
looking down at the lawn-tennis players and pretending to take 
interest in the games. The majority of those present wandered 
about the gardens, shrubberies and conservatories. 

A little hand was thrust into that of Lady Lamerton, and on 
looking down she saw Giles. 

‘Mamma, where is papa? I want to go with him.” 

“He has had to leave, dear, for a few minutes; he will return 
in perhaps half an hour.” 

“ But I can run after him. Where is he?” 

“You cannot follow him, Giles, he is walking fast, and is 
about something that your presence would disturb. Are there 
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no little boys here for you to play with? Yes, there are the two 
Fountaynes. I invited them expressly.” 

“T do not want to play. I had rather walk with papa.” 

“But he would wish you to take the little boys and show them 
your pony. We cannot, my dear, always do what we like. We 
must bestir ourselves to make our guests happy.” 

“Very well, mamma, I will go with the Fountaynes, as papa 
wishes it.” 

He let go her hand, and went off. She looked affectionately 
after the child for a moment, and then resumed her duties as 
hostess, with an anxious heart but an untroubled brow. 

From the first moment that our intelligence dawns, the first 
lessons impressed on us, lessons never pretermitted, from which 
no holiday gives release, relentlessly and systematically enforced, 
are those of self-suppression. We are not allowed as children even 
to express our opinions decidedly, to hate heartily any person or 
any thing. We are required, for instance, to say nothing more 
forcible than—we are not devoted to our governess, and not partial 
to bread-and-butter pudding. We are instructed either to keep 
silence altogether relative to our feelings, which is best of all, a 
counsel of perfection ; or, if we cannot do that, to give utterance 
to them in an inoffensive and unobjectionable manner. We are 
taught to speak of a stupid person as amiable, and of a disagreeable 
person as well-intentioned. Our faces are not suffered to express 
what our tongues are not permitted to speak, consequently 
the facial muscles are brought into as complete control as the 
tongue. 

Consequently also; when we are thoroughly schooled, we wear 
masks perpetually and always go about with gloved tongues. At 
first, in the nursery and in the schoolroom, there are kicks and 
sulks, when the mask and the glove are fitted on, and yet, in 
time we become so habituated to them that we are incapable of 
conceiving of life as endurable without the wearing of them. 

I know that I have become so accustomed to a ring on my 
little finger, that if perchance I have forgotten it, and gone into 
society, 1 have blushed to the roots of my hair, and stammered 
and been distracted, thinking myself insufficiently clothed, 
simply because I had left my ring on the washhand-stand. And 
it is the same with our masks and gloves, we grow to like them, 
to be uncomfortable without them, to be afraid to show our faces 
or move our tongues when unprotected by mask and glove. 

A circus horse becomes so used to the bearing rein that, even 


when he is allowed to gallop without one, he runs with arched 
neck, 
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We are all harnessed from our cradle, with bearing reins, not 
only to give our necks the proper curve, but also to prevent 
us from taking the bit in our mouths, kicking out, plunging over 
the barriers, and deserting the ring, and the sawdust, the lights, 
and the crack of the manager’s whip. 

Round and round our ring we go, now at an amble, then at a 
canter, and at last at a gallop, but always under restraint; the 
only liberty allowed and taken is now and again to make our 
hoofs sound against the barriers, and to send a little sawdust in 
the faces of the lookers on, who clap hands and laugh or scream. 
We dance in our arena to music, and spin about, and balance 
ourselves on precarious bases, take a five-barred gate at a leap 
and go over a score of white poles, dexterously lowered to allow 
of a leap without accident. Then we fall lame, and lie down, 
and allow a pistol to be exploded in our ears, and permit our- 
selves to be carried out as dead. But whatever jump we make 
has been pre-arranged and laboriously practised, and whatever 
performance we be put through has been artificially acquired. 
We never snap our bearing rein, never utter a defiant snort, toss 
our heads, kick out at those who would detain us, and dash away 
to pastures green and free moorside. 

Possibly onr happiness would be greater were we to burst 
away from the perpetual mill-round, but I know very well what 
the result would be. We would rapidly degenerate on the moorside 
into uncouth, shaggy creatures, destitute of gloss and grace, and 
forget all our circus manners. 

That which the grooming and breaking in are to a horse, 
that culture is to a man, a sacrifice of freedom. The lower 
classes of men, the great undisciplined, or imperfectly disciplined 
bulk of mankind look on at the easy motions and trained grace of 
the higher classes, with much the same puzzlement as would a 
cluster of wild ponies stand and watch the passing of a cavalcade 
of elaborately trained horses. Both would be equally ignorant of 
the amount of self-abnegation and submission to rule which go 
to give ease and gloss. 

According to a Mussulman legend, the Queen of Sheba had 
some smack of savagery about her; she had goats’ hairs on her 
ankles. King Solomon heard this by report, and being desirous 
of ascertaining the truth, he had water poured over the pavement 
of his court when she came to visit him. As she approached she 
raised her skirt, and Solomon detected the goats’ hair. 

There are a good many men as well as women who appear in 
the best courts nowadays with hair about their hocks; they have 
been insufficiently groomed. But in this they differ from the 
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Queen of Sheba, that they persistently show us their hocks, and 
even thrust them in our faces. Merciful powers! how many 
half-broken, ill-trimmed cobs I have met with, kicking up their 
ill-docked heels, showing us that they can jump over poles and 
overleap hurdles, that they can balance themselves on chairs, and 
dance, and rear on their hind legs, and paw the air, and whinny 
for applause. We politely pat our palms, and look all the while, 
not at their antics, but at their hocks, not at all impressed with 
their silver and spangled trappings, but very conscious of the 
hair about their hoofs. 

It is the fashion for moralists to hold up their hands, and shake 
their heads, and declaim against the artificialities, the disguises of 
social life, and to say that every word spoken and look given 
should be sincere; that men and women should scorn conceal- 
ment and hate subterfuge. But-—would the world be tolerable 
were it so constituted? I mean the world of men. Is it so in 
the world of nature? Is that above screens and disguises? Is 
that ruthlessly true, and offensively genuine in its operations ? 
Where is there not manifest a desire to draw the veil over what is 
harsh and unbecoming? The very earth covers her bald places 
with verdure, obscures her wounds, and drapes her ragged edges. 
So the function of culture is the softening of what is rough, the 
screening of what is unseemly, the disguising of all that may 
oceasion pain. It is nothing else but charity in its most graceful 
form, that spares another at the cost of self. 

I have been in a volcanic region where there were innumerable 
eraters, great and small. Those on the plain, hardly rising 
above a few feet out of it, showed all their bare horror, their torn 
lips, their black throats, their sides bristling with the angular 
lava that had boiled out of their hot and angry hearts, long ago, 
but ever showing. They were perfectly genuine, expressing their 
true nature in ugly nakedness. But there were other volcanoes 
rising to mountain heights, and these had mantled themselves in 
snow, had choked and smoothed over their clefts, and hung 
garlands of silver, and dropped gauzy veils over their vitreous 
precipices; the very craters, the sources of the fire, were filled to 
the brim and heaped up to overflow with unsullied snow, rising 
white, rounded, innocent, as a maiden’s bosom. Which was best ? 
I know which was the pleasantest to see. 

So is it with humanity. We are all volcanoes with fire in our 
hearts.‘ Some have broken forth and torn themselves to pieces, 
some are in a chronic state of fume, and dribble lava and splutter 
cinders perpetually, and others are exhausted. Surely it is best 
to hide our fires, and drape our savagery, and bury our snags 
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and dust the white snow over all that is rugged and gloomy and 
ungentle. 

Or, to revert to our former illustration, if we have hair on our 
heels, which is best—to expose it, or, like the Queen of Sheba, let 
down our skirts over it? 

When our temper is ruffled, we do not fret with it those we 
meet—when our heart is bitter, we do not spit our gall in the faces 
of our friends—when our blood boils in our veins we are careful 
to let none of it squirt on and blister the hand that is extended 
tous. A man may smile and smile and be a villain—that is 
true, but a man or a woman may smile and smile and be exceed- 
ing sorrowful, may dance and laugh with an aching heart. Who 
does not remember Andersen’s story of the little mermaid, who 
obtained from the witch power to shed her squamous tail at the 
cost of feeling knives pierce her soles every footstep she took ? 
And the little mermaid danced at the prince’s wedding—at the 
wedding of the prince whom she had once held to her heart, and 
for the love of whom she had shed her fish’s tail, and danced with 
a rosy face, though every step was a mortal agony. Do we not 
love and venerate the little mermaid, because, instead of howling 
or whining, and holding up her bleeding soles to extract com- 
miseration from all, she dropped her skirts over them, and danced 
and warbled, and flushed as the rose, so that none supposed she 
leaped with pain, and sang to still her heart, and flushed with 
stress of anguish? So is it with all who have gone through the 
great discipline of culture, they no more expose their wounds and 
ery out for sympathy than they expose deformities. 

I remember the bridge over the Gave at Pau, on each side of 
which through its entire length sat beggars exhibiting sores and 
soliciting alms. But these were men and women in rags, and 
those who wear only the rags of culture do the same, they 
draw aside their tatters and expose their wounds to our shocked 
eyes. 

But it is not so with such as have gone through the school and 
learnt its lessons. They are not for ever obtruding themselves, 
their worries, their distresses on every one they meet; their own 
proper self with its torn veins, and festering grief, and distilling 
blood are folded over with silk, and a jewelled brooch clasps the 
lace over the swelling suffering bosom, and all who see it admire 
the jewels and are kept in ignorance of what is beneath. In the 
primitive Church the disciplina arcani was enforced, the doctrine 
of holy reserve taught ; for there were certain mysteries of which 
the faithful were required to keep the secret; and culture, 
modern culture, has also its disciplina arcani, its doctrine of 
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reserve, a reserve to be observed on all selfish pains and sorrows, 
a mantling over with a cloak of mystery everything which can jar 
with the pleasure and the cheerfulness and the brightness of the 
day to others. 

So, with a heart quivering with apprehension and racked with 
grief for Arminell, Lady Lamerton moved about the terrace with 
a placid face, and with her thoughts apparently engrossed wholly 
in making her guests at home and happy. She insisted on Sir 
Bosanquet Gammon and the rector playing at Aunt Sally, whilst 
Lady Gammon looked on with a face green with horror. She 
brought a garden chair herself to old and tottery Mrs. Calwood- 
leigh, who was standing looking on at her daughter playing lawn- 
tennis. She found a timid little cluster of husband and wife and 
daughters, fresh arrivals in the neighbourhood, and knowing no 
one, and introduced them to a dozen nice families. She broke up 
a flirtation with a young officer, which she thought undesirable 
by sweeping away with her the young lady into the orchid house 
to admire a clump of Dissa grandiflora. She interrupted a 
political discussion in the nick of time, before the parties became 
angry and personal. She singled out a little old maid out- 
rageously dressed, who was prowling about the flowers, and 
delighted her by presents of cuttings and little pots of bulbs, 
more than she could carry, but which the gardener was bidden 
convey to Miss Bligh’s carriage. She galvanised into life a 
drooping cluster of young and smooth parsons, and set them 
playing La Crosse with as many charming girls. She pointed out 
the tables where were claret and champagne cups, strawberries 
and cream, to certain thirsty and heavy souls which had been 
gravitating sideways in that direction for some time. She caught 
an antiquary, and carried him off to the end of the garden to 
show him a Romano-British stone with ogams nicked at the angle, 
which had been discovered used as a footbridge, and set up by 
Lord Lamerton to save it from destruction. 

“Here, Mr. Fothergill, I must leave you to copy the inscrip- 
tion. Lady Gammon is anxious to have the polarisation of light 
explained, and I must take her to the library for an encyclopedia, 
—fortunately the study to-day is not invaded by the public.” 

Behind her back many a remark was made on her excellence as 
a hostess, her cheerfulness, her amiability. Every one liked Lady 
Lamerton ; they could not fail to do so, she took such pains to 
make herself agreeable. Only Arminell despised her, and de- 
spised her for those very qualities which won to her the hearts 
of her acquaintance. Arminell thought her lacking in depth and 
sincerity. It was true that she was without intensity of con- 
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viction, but that was characteristic of breadth; it was true that 
she was unreal, and that was part of her culture; so to some 
folks everything is unreal but Zolaism, the Morgue, discourtesy, 
breach of good manners, the refuse-heap. Man is unreal clothed 
in skin; the only genuine man is he who has been excoriated, 
with every nerve and muscle and vein exposed; the canvas only 
is real, not the Madonna di San Sisto looking with her ineffably 
earnest eyes out of it; lamp-black and treacle and old rags are 
the reality, not the Book of Psalm and Song, printed out of the 
former on the transubstantiated latter; catgut and deal and brass 
only are real, not the symphony of Beethoven, not the march 
from the Kemenate in ‘Lohengrin, played on the instruments 
manufactured out of these vulgar materials. ‘The pelting rain 
is real, not the gilded evening cloud that contains the stored 
moisture ; in a word, that only is real, and commendable, and to 
be observed, which is gross, material, offensive. I know that the 
sweetness and fragrance of that old culture which was but 
another name, as I have already said, for charity, is passing 
away, like the rising incense, perhaps again to be caught and 
scented only in the courts of heaven. I know that it is in fashion 
now to be rude and brusque, and to deny oneself no freedom, and 
exercise on oneself no restraint, so as to be quite natural. But 
what is that save to revert to social Andamanism and Bosjesman- 
ism—to savagery in its basest and nastiest form—to renounce the 
form as well as the power of culture. 

Phedrus tells in one of his fables of an old woman who found 
an empty amphora of old Falernian wine; she put her nose to 
the mouth and snuffed and said, “If you smell so sweet when 
void, how sweet you must be when full.” 

Well! let us say that half the politeness and grace and charm 
of society is unreal. It is the aroma of the old Falernian. How 
much hetter, no doubt, if the vessel be full of that most precious 
old Falernian, that perfect courtesy of heart which suffereth 
long and is kind; vaunteth not itself, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil, believeth all things, loveth all things, endureth 
all things. But, I ask, is not an empty amphora of Falernian 
more grateful than one full of assafoetida ? 

The evening light slanted over the park, making the grass 
yellow as corn, and casting purple shadows behind the elms. 
The front of the house toward the terrace was glorified, the plate 
glass windows gleamed as if rolled out of sunlight. The terrace 
was alive with people in their gayest dresses, in light summer 
colours, pink and turquoise, strawberry, spring green, crimson 
and cream. The band was playing, and the scarlet uniforms of 
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the military formed a brilliant patch of colour at the end of the 
terrace against a bank of yews. 

Below the terrace was the tennis-court reached by a flight of 
several steps, and against the wall that upheld the terrace roses 
were trained, and were in masses of flower, scenting the air. 

The lawn-tennis ground formed a second terrace banked up 
from the park which sloped away rapidly thence to the winding 
river Ore. 

In the midst of the flower-beds and moving coloured kaleido- 
scope of figures on the gravelled terrace was a fountain and a 
basin. In the latter floated water-lilies, and gold fish darted, 
and carried off the crumbs cast to them. The water that leaped 
out of a triton’s shell was turned in the evening sun as it fell 
into amethysts. . 

Away, across the valley, stood the little church with its tower 
peeping out of limes, now all alight with the western sun; 
and the cock on its top was turned to a bird of fire. 

“ Hark!” exclaimed the rector, “I hear our bell. Good 
heaven! Surely I’ve not forgotten—I did not know there was 
to be a funeral. I did not know any one was ill—in danger. It 
is tolling.” 

Then the band, which had rested for a moment and shaken the 
moisture out of their wind instruments, and cleared their throats 
with iced ale, came to attention as the conductor rattled his staff 
on the music-stand, and beat, one, two, three, four! Then with 
a blast and crash and rattle— 


“Se-e-e the conquer-ing her-er-er-er-er-o comes, 
Sou-ou-ound the trum-pets, 
Be-e-eat the drums.” 


At that moment, again, a little hand was thrust into that of 
Lady Lamerton, and again she saw her boy, Giles, at her side. 
He was looking pale, and was crying. 

“What is the matter, Giles? You are shivering. Have you 
taken a chill? Go indoors, dear.” 

“Mamma,” said the boy, “I want papa. I have shown the 
Fountayne boys my pony and the horses, and my goat, and 
rabbits, whatever I thought papa would like them to see, and 
now I want papa. Where is papa?” 

“My dear, you must go indoors. What is that? In pity— 
what is going on? Surely the public are not going to invade 
the terrace.” 

Yes—they were. 

A large party had been shown the state apartments, had 
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looked at the pictures, tried the sofas, made jokes over the family 
portraits, attempted to finger the china, and then had assembled 
at the drawing-room windows which commanded the terrace and 
the lawn-tennis courts. 

“Seeing the ’ouse without the master, is like ’Amlet with the 
part of ’Amlet left out,” observed one of the sight-seers. “TI say, 
flunkey, point us out the noble lord, and I’ll tip you a copper.” 

“Gentlemen and ladies,” said the august butler, “I must 
request that you will not press to the windows. It is time to 
move on. ‘There is another party waiting to go over the 
house.” 

“Ah! but suppose we don’t choose to move on, Old Heavy ? 
Ain’t the place open to us? Was any time specified for us to be 
trotted out? Show us the statute,” laughed a lawyer’s clerk. 

However, after some urging and remonstance, the throng was 
got outside the state drawing-room, into the entrance hall. 

“T say, you coves!” shouted the young man from the bespoke 
department of Messrs. Weekes, “ Follow me, and I will get you 
a sight of his lordship and all the blue-blooded aristocrats 
below.” 

He led the way, and was followed at a run to the glass door 
opening upon the steps that descended to the terrace; the rush 
was so sudden that the butler had not time or thought to inter- 
pose. 

“ Hark!” called the lawyer’s clerk, “By George, if the band 
ain’t doing us the compliment by anticipation of striking up ‘See 
the conquering hero comes!’ which means us—the British 
public. Lend a shove, Tommy, and we'll be down among them 

and have some ices and sherry cobbler too, and take a squint at 
the noble lord himself.” 

A united thrust against the double glass doors drove them 
apart, and down the steps, and out upon the terrace poured the 
Public. 

At that same moment the iron gates were swung apart, and 
another party entered through them—not of the sight-seers, 
but villagers in their working clothes and shirt-sleeves. 


“See-e-e the conquer-ing her-er-er-er-er-o comes, 
Sou-ou-ound the trum-pets, 
Be-e-eat the drums.” 


The conductor of the band looked round and what he saw made 
him hold up his staff. The music instantly ceased. 
Also, simultaneously, all talking among the guests ceased. 


Also, instantaneously, the sight-seers who had been jostling one 
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another, and laughing loudly, and egging one another on, and 
were pouring down the steps, halted and ceased to be heard. 

Nothing, indeed was heard but the toll of the distant bell, and 
the crunch of the gravel under the feet of the advancing party of 
villagers. 

The fish of the three ponds had mixed for once, and were silent 
in the presence of the all-conquering hero to whom all submit— 
Death. 
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Dird-Life in a Southern County. 


Tue old home was a rare place for birds. The pretty Queen Aune 
house stood high up in the midst of broad woodlands of some 
two thousand acres in extent, and here even the shyest of our 
summer visitors could find ample seclusion and ambush. There 
was a little clearing round the house itself, two long green 
avenues in front of the dining and drawing rooms; but on one side 
the woods, in their wild and lavish profusion, crept up to within a 
few yards of the front door. 

Well, in spring and early summer the birds came and built 
everywhere: year after year a chaffinch used to make its nest in 
the coat of arms over the front entrance, while a spotted fly- 
catcher chose a niche in the wall above; the chimneys of course 
were frequented by jackdaws, and starlings and impudent titmice 
choked up the water-pipes. 

Some great limes flourished on the lawn opposite my bedroom 
window, and a hole in one of these trees was inhabited, summer 
and winter, by a nuthatch. Another bird of the same species took 
up its residence in a hole in the garden wall: going thither one day 
in April to see whether the great titmouse had taken its usual 
possession for the spring, a bird flying from the wall almost struck 
me in the face, and glancing up to the hole, I found to my surprise 
that it had almost disappeared ; it had in fact been neatly plastered 
up with wet mud by a nuthatch, and only a very small aperture was 
left for an entrance. The bird, however,soon deserted, and a redstart 
instantly selected the place for its nest. Although people were 
constantly passing and re-passing, yet birds of various kincs made 
quite a run on this hole: three species of titmice were tenants at 
different periods, and once the pied flycatcher, a very scarce bird in 
the district—this indeed was the only pair Iever had an opportunity 
of observing. Probably the spot was not retired enough for these 
birds, for to my knowledge they never came back again. Spotted 
flycatchers came every year about the second week in May, and 
brought up one brood of young ones. Some stiff wire railings 
shut off the smooth lawns surrounding the house from the bracken 
and rough herbage of the avenue, and it was pleasant to watch 
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the flycatchers sitting on these rails, now and again darting out a 
few yards into the air to seize a fly, and swiftly returning. The 
common whitethroat may be seen performing the same feat from a 
low bush, and the wagtail from the ground. 

When the young of the flycatchers were strong enough to fly, 
they joined their parents on the rails and watched them at work, 
with many fretful quiverings and cries for food. 

In the early summer mornings the scent of the blossoming limes 
would permeate through my open window, and while the delicious 
fragrance lasted, the trees were a “ home of murmurous wings ” ; 
when it died away, the bees had only to drop down into the 
wild thyme outside the rails ; the thyme had even a more subtle 
and refreshing odour than the limes, only it was not so diffuse and 
far-reaching. 

In the thick shrubberies thrushes, goldcrests, finches, and 
many other birds built; in one evergreen the long-tailed titmouse 
made its nest every season, and was so long over it, that once we 
took a handful of soft feathers and put them in the bush right 
under the nest; but the birds would not have a single one, 
preferring to hunt laboriously in the copses for stray feathers. 
Whilst one of the birds lined the inside, the other put the finish- 
ing touches to the outside, garnishing it with silver-coloured 
lichens till the whole fabric shone like burnished silver in the 
sunshine. 

The long-tailed tit is very uniform in its choice of a nesting- 
place, building either in a low, thick bush, rarely more than six 
feet from the ground, or high up in the fork of an ‘oak, or ash tree ; 
should the nest be placed in an ash it is admirably hidden, 
as the lichens which form the outer coating harmonize perfectly 
with the bark of the tree. Once only I found a pair of these 
titmice building in a strange place—a squirrel’s deserted home! 
This was late in the season, so that the birds probably felt there 
was little time to devote to nest building. 

Other birds, from some mysterious reason, scarcely to be 
explained by an ornithologist, build at times in unusual places. 
T'wice I found a blackbird’s nest on the ground, and a pair of yellow 
wagtails once reared their young under a loose slate on the roof 
ofthe house. The blue tit and the robin, of course, build anywhere 
and everywhere, and the same applies to the house sparrow, though 
it can hardly be said that the first and last of these birds bucld at 
all—they cannot, in fact, lay the slightest claim to architectural 
skill. 

Nightingales literally swarmed all round the house, and at night 
would even venture into the shrubberies. They generally arrived 
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about the second week in April, though the full glory of their 
song did not burst upon one till much later inthe season. I once 
found three nests quite close together, two of which were secreted 
in beds of the stinging nettle. The power of song possessed by 
such a tiny creature is marvellous, and you will scarcely realise 
this unless quite close and within good view of the bird whilst 
singing—not an easy task to accomplish. The bird sings far 
more by day than by night, though his song is more noticeable 
after the general chorus is lulled. The rather rare and local 
woodlark sings a little after dark, and also the sedge-warbler. 
The redbreast is one of the latest birds to retire to rest, and his 
song can still be heard at the time between “the going light and 
growing night.” 

Nothing was more pleasant and soothing than the walk home 
from the village through the woods in the late spring and early 
summer, with the sun low down in the west and the mists of 
night creeping on. Leaving behind the dusty high-road and the 
distant sounds of the village, you entered a narrow, zigzag wood- 
land path half hidden by tall bracken and coarse herbage, and 
dark by reason of the overgrowth of thick oak and hazel stems. 
Now and again a delicious fragrance ascended from the crushed 
woodland flowers; a terrified hare or rabbit would rush away 
almost from under your feet; whilst the churning note of the 
nightjar imparted a weirdness to the time and place, enhanced now 
and then by the queer bark of a wandering fox. At length a 
sudden turn brought one out of the dark footpath into a long and 
broad “ride” leading to the house. The nearer you came to the 
house, the more nightingales there seemed to be; but then the 
woods were denser there, and afforded more cover than elsewhere. 
A beautiful walk this long “ride” was in the daytime, too—more 
than a mile in length, and as straight as an arrow, with only the 
gentlest of undulations, so that one could almost see from one end 
to the other. In the larches and silver firs dotted at intervals 
from end to end, woodpigeons sat in the heat and burthen of the 
day and cooed softly; they often built in these trees—the nest so 
slight that the eggs could sometimes be seen right through the 
slovenly pile of dead twigs. Goldcrests, too, frequented the 
firs and built in them: the goldcrest’s nest is a lovely fabric, 
“small, but a work divine,” and even neater and more ingenious 
than that of the chaffinch, or reed-warbler. It is suspended by 
means of cobwebs, as a rule, cunningly interwoven from under a fir 
branch, and so securely as to be proof against the severest storm 
of wind and rain. 

Some birds preferred the depth of the wood where in summer no 
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human footsteps would be likely to distuzb them. The slender 
woodwren frequented these “ silent woody places,” and of the 
woodpeckers three kinds flitted about the oaks. The green 
woodpecker was a noisy wanderer, constantly travelling from one 
end of the wood to the other. The spotted and lesser spotted 
woodpeckers were far quieter birds, and of the most retiring 
habits. One specimen of the great black woodpecker, an 
extremely rare British bird, was shot in the wood one summer. 
Although acquainted with most of the ordinary English birds and 
many of the rarer ones, I was occasionally puzzled by the sight of 
some unusual bird, or by a strange note; and more than once by 
the discovery of nests and eggs. Dwarfed eggs were not 
uncommon. ‘To this day I have preserved some belonging to the 
starling and red linnet—those of the latter being quite numerous 
one spring. Sometimes the eggs of common birds were unusually 
marked, or were of a uniform shade but destitute of the usual 
spots. 

Common as were most of the the Silviade, or warblers, in the 
summer woods—blackcaps, garden-warblers, whitethroats and 
nightingales amongst others—some members of the family never 
to my knowledge came hither. The grasshopper warbler was 
unknown, though the dense thickets on the common would have 
afforded the bird ample security in nesting. Of other birds the 
common wryneck was exceedingly scarce, if it occurred at all. 

A great source of amusement in the summer afternoons was 
stalking the rabbits as they fed on the tender grass in the wood- 
land paths. This was a thing which required some patience and 
practice. Every now and then the rabbit ceases nibbling for a 
while and looks cautiously around: you must then stand quite still 
und wait till he goes on feeding again, which he will very shortly, 
unless his suspicions be thoroughly aroused. When several rabbits 
are feeding close together, the difficulty of stalking is increased. 
Above all the arms must be kept quite motionless, for it is a 
curious fact that the least movement of the arm seems to terrify 
all wild creatures: moreover, it appears harder to get within shot 
of a rabbit when you have a gun on your arm than when you are 
without one. In the hot summer weather I used to hide myself 
by the pond on the common, and lie in wait to shoot woodpigeons 
as they came down to drink: often enough I would forget my gun 
altogether and devote myself to watching the habits of the various 
birds that came to drink. The smaller birds for the most paré 
came down bodly, took short sips, and were off again in a minute. 
But the larger species—pigeons, jays, thrushes, blackbirds, and 
others—came very gingerly and seemed full of suspicion ; a wood- 
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pigeon coming to drink would hang about for perhaps five or ten 
minutes, flying nervously from tree to tree, and even then as likely 
as not flying away without quenching its thirst. A few birds 
like the yellowhammer and common wagtail, or “dishwasher” as the 
Hampshire folk call the bird, took long refreshing baths, but the 
majority came simply to drink. Amongst them were garden- 
warblers, blackcaps, whitethroats, nightingales and lesser white- 
throats—this latter bird having sometimes an exquisite tinge of 
carmine about its breast. What chiefly struck one in watching 
the birds at the pond was the vast power of enjoyment these 
creatures possessed ; every quiver of the tiny wing assured one of 
this, and every stray note that burst forth from the tiny throat, like 
the “ overflowing of brimful joy.” 

Close to the pond were some thick whin bushes, and there year 
after year a solitary pair of stonechats came and reared their 
young: I could never find the nest, though I searched for it often 
enough, and must have been almost treading on it once or twice, 
judging from the anxiety and terror the old birds evinced. The 
handsome stonechat is a summer visitor, rarely staying with us 
during the winter months. Every year these birds reared their 
four or five young, which went away with their parents in the 
autumn; but only two of the stonechats returned next spring— 
possibly, through some marvel of instinct, the same birds. That 
birds do indeed return across seas and continents to their former 
haunts has been amply demonstrated in the case of swifts and 
swallows, by catching the birds in their nests and marking them ; 
the following year the marked birds have been caught again in the 
same nest! Whether or no a similar instinct directs our winter 
visitants to the same neighbourhood year after year would seem 
doubtful. 

In those days of boyhood, when the “day was always summer 
time,” I used to feel that the joy of the birds and their delight in 
living was slight compared to mine. There were, it is true, certain 
worries and annoyances; for instance, it seemed pure waste of 
time to have to put on best clothes and drive into the nearest 
country town five miles off: lessons every day, even on Saturday, 
were still worse: sometimes in the hot weather we took to doing 
them out of doors on the lawn and under one of the great lime 
trees. But the plan always proved a failure, as far as work was 
concerned, for one’s attention was constantly being diverted from 
Cesar or Euripides. The nuthatch overhead distinctly resented 
the intrusion and chattered loudly; I began to wonder how many 
eggs were in its nest, and to chafe over the impossibility of ever 
getting my hand into the little hole which the birds had scooped 
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out in a rotten branch high up in the limetree. Then the butter- 
flies would come flying past; it was hard enough to resist from 
giving chase to the fine clouded yellow as it darted by—one of the 
swiftest-flying of butterflies—but the humming-bird-hawkmoth, 
hovering in mid-air over the verbena beds, would suddenly 
disappear from sight, travelling from blossom to blossom like a 
flash of light; its heavy conical-shaped body is propelled by a 
pair of exceedingly strong and sharp wings, and compared to this 
insect the clouded yellow flutters feebly. The humming-bird- 
hawk is one of the day-flying moths; the insect has a long spiral 
proboscis which is unrolled and plunged into the blossoms over 
which it hovers. It was possible to resist both these insects, but 
when one bright morning a grand specimen of the purple emperor, 
sailing down from an old oak just outside the rails, deliberately 
settled on the garden path, tutor and pupil, both keen entomolo- 
gists, tossed all scruples to the wind and rushed to the house for a 
butterfly net. Such dear memories the mind holds garnered up 
in its recesses after all these weary years; so slight and un- 
important, and yet recalled with an accuracy and a vividness quite 
wanting sometimes when we would dwell over the supreme 
moments of our lives! 

Since the old home was broken up and its occupants scattered, 
I have revisited it more than once for a few hours at a time. The 
house itself is let, and once whilst hovering round it like a disem- 
bodied spirit, I heard children’s merry voices, and suddenly came 
upon them, playing by the old kitchen garden. Somehow their 
happiness saddened me a little, so that I was glad to turn aside, 
and plunge again into the thick summer woods. Presently I came 
to a grove of beeches and lay down under one of them, there at 
“the prone edge of the wood.” 

At a little distance off, and across some green water-meadows, 
the village nestles amidst tall elms and horse-chestnuts, and the 
brook sparkles in the light of the westering sun. Certain initials 
are carved on the smooth bark of the beech tree, and round them 
a roughly-shapen heart; a dozen years ago I cut out these letters 
and shaped the heart; to-day, as then, the ringdove coos softly 
overhead, the rabbits rustle in the dead leaves, and the “ crake, 
crake” of the landrail comes up from the meadows beneath. 
Only on myself lies a change, lies the burthen of twelve long years 
—and on her, perchance, for whom the heart was carved on the old 
beech tree. The ringdove goes on murmuring his “ world-old 
song” so pleasantly that I sit for a while in a quiet reverie. By- 
and-by the passing step of a woodman returning from work 
arouses me from a waking dream, and warns me of the flight of 
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time; lingeringly I rise and pass out of the grove, to hurry back 
perforce to the glare and roar of the great City, there to bury my 
past once more, with its hallowed memories, in the struggle and the 


reality of the present. My pleasant hour or two gone like that of 
Will Waterproof :— 


“Slipped from my embraces, 
And fallen into the dusty crypt 
Of darkened forms and faces.” 
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Paul's Sister. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
AvutHor or ‘His Cousin Betty, ‘NEAR NEIGHBOURS,’ ETO. 


Cuapter XVII. 


“Heaven holds her forth two mirrors, 
One for truth and one for errors! 
That looks hideous, fierce and frightful, 
This is flattering and delightful ; 

That she throws away as foul; 
Sits by this to dress her soul.”—Swift. 


Lucy’s home letters, which described her surroundings as both 
blissful and attractive, were not quite frank, for the moments 
when she found them so were sometimes separated by long 
intervals and by more weariness than she would have liked to 
confess. She grew heartily tired of her life at King’s Ferry, but 
she would not shorten the length of her stay, however much 
tempted by impatience, because that would also mean shortening 
her stay in the neighbourhood, which she wanted to prolong by all 
the means in her power. Then, of course, there were days when 
she saw nothing of George Lawrence, though she showed 
marvellous ingenuity in forging a chain of small engagements, 
and, even at the cost of much personal suffering, tried to attract 
the spoiled Lionel. But in this she was seldom, if ever, 
successful, and she suffered many small torments, which, it is to be 
feared, were intentional, at the hands of Lionel and Pat, besides 
those provided quite incidentally by the Duffer, who entangled 
himself hopelessly in her dresses, upset her ink, and broke 
anything he so much as looked at. ‘To George Lawrence she spoke 
of them as dreadful children, always in the way, and wearing 
their mother to a shadow by the manner in which they quarrelled 
and fought to carry out their own wills; but before Mrs. Russell 
herself she so successfully concealed her real opinions, that the 
mother believed Lucy to bestow her admiration with perfect 
sincerity. 
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All this, however, made her visit rather a trial to her. Then it 
was a small and scrambling establishment, they dined early for the 
sake of the children, and Lucy, who liked her comforts—liked ease 
and luxury and the good things of life—hated Mrs. Russell’s 
domestic arrangements. Nor, except perfect friendliness, which 
had really existed before, could she in her wiser moments feel that 
there was anything between herself and Lawrence. But then 
wiser moments only came at intervals, and she had always 
accustomed herself to expect admiration, so that she really read it 
where it did not exist to read, and was sometimes persuaded that 
he was only waiting his opportunity. 

Then came the illness of Agnes. 

Lucy realised its gravity with terror. She was sincerely sorry 
for Norma, but the terror belonged to the possible collapse of the 
little arrangements which she had carefully built up, and which 
she really regarded with something of the pride an artist would 
take in his work. This did not prevent such real grief as kept her 
awake on the night the worst account came, when she tossed and 
turned and was haunted by the thought of the mother’s misery ; 
but, on the other hand, neither did her anxiety become sufficiently 
impulsive to allow her in an unguarded moment to betray it either 
to Mrs. Russell or to Lawrence. If they knew, they might think 
she should return; if he kne., his sympathies with Norma would 
certainly be dangerously quickened, and he might not be content 
with a mere message such as could without difficulty be forgotten, 
he might take it into his head to write himself, and thus revive the 
interest which she persuaded herself had more than waned. She 
spoke of the child’s illness, therefore, as a little feverish attack ; 
and as Mrs. Russell could immediately present varied experiences 
of that kind for each of her children, and there was certainly no 
appearance of their having suffered in strength or vitality, 
Lawrence had no suspicion of what the woman he loved was en- 
during, and confined himself to warm expressions of sympathy, 
which he never doubted that Lucy made known. He was hurt at 
the blank silence with which Norma had fenced herself round, 
feeling that he had done nothing to deserve it, and Lucy’s tactics 
had so far succeeded that he began to fear there was no hope for 
him. But this did not affect his love. 

When Lucy left King’s Ferry for Marlham, things were at their 
worst at Dover, and she cried a little as she drove along in the fly, 
but not too much, because she did not wish Martin to know how 
anxious she was. She had been afraid throughout, that one of the 


other servants might write to Martin from home, but, fortunately 


for her, Norma’s maid was not on very friendly terms, and the 
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others were too busy. If she had not been unhappy, the drive from 
Rivermouth would have been pleasant, through the pretty over- 
grown lanes—still freshly green, though autumn had come at least 
in name—between scattered cottages and orchards of rosy apples. 
The road curved, and made quick descents, and clambered up again, 
and here and there overlooked a silver gleam of river, lying be- 
tween woods; and the pale colouring of the fields from which the 
corn had been reaped broke the monotony of green if it had ever 
existed. Presently the church tower came into sight, and beyond 
it a dark clump of Scotch firs, and in a few minutes the fly had 
turned into the shrubbery of the rectory. 

Major Macarthy was ready to receive their guest, for his 
hospitable instincts never failed him, and he talked cheerily as he 
took her into the hall. 

“The rector has had to go to Stanford on some parochial 
business, and George has gone with him. But here’s Neily, and 
Mrs. Lawrence is in the drawing-room expecting you, and the 
others will soon be back.” 

Mrs. Lawrence looked pale and anxious, but she welcomed the 
girl eagerly. 

“You are come at last, my dear! I have been listening for 
wheels for the last hour. But I’m afraid it has been a long and 
dusty drive.” 

“ Not dusty, Fanny,” put in the major; “ Saturday’s rain left 
the ground in first-rate condition.” 

“Tt was as pleasant as it could be; I never get tired of driving 
through these lanes of yours,” said Lucy brightly. 

“Well, we can give Miss Winyeatt plenty of that, can’t we, 
Nelly? She'll like to go to Oakbridge, and Fernham, and the 
High Hill.” 

“George will know where it is best to go,” put in Mrs. 
Lawrence decidedly ; “ pray leave it to him.” 

“ George hasn’t got up his geography yet. He lost himself the 
other night coming hgme,” remarked Nelly. 

“Yes, in the night ; and no wonder, I am sure, with those lanes 
a perfect tangle, and one exactly like the other.” 

“Exactly,” said Nelly, sotto voce; “only Uncle Tim could find 
his way blindfold.” 

Her mother looked vexed. “Don’t let us talk about it any 
more,” she said, “ but ring the bell for tea. George said that your 
little niece was not yet quite well again,” she added, addressing 
Lucy. “Iam so sorry. He says she is a dear little girl.” 

“No, she isn’t well,” admitted Lucy, shaking her head. “I 
hope to have a much better account, though, to-morrow, because, 
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as you know, dear Mrs. Lawrence, children are so quickly up and 
down. And directly she is at all ailing, her mother is naturally 
nervous. You see, since dear Paul’s death, Norma has no one else, 
and she is entirely bound up in her.” 

“Naturally, poor thing. And I dare say she misses you 
dreadfully.” 

“Ah, she has a most efficient friend with her,” said the girl 
hastily, “or of course I should have gone home at once. But 
—oh, no doubt in a day or two Agnes will be getting well 
again.” 

“Oh yes, you need not suppose it to be anything serious,” said 
Mrs. Lawrence with cheerful unconsciousness ; “and you must 
not allow it to make you anxious, for you may be quite sure you 
would be the first to hear if there were real cause foralarm. I am 
a little selfish, too, for I want your visit here to be as happy as we 
can make it.” 

Nelly looked astonished, but Lucy’s face flushed with pleasure. 
At all times she intensely enjoyed being petted and made much 
of, and it charmed her especially when such appreciation came 
from Mr. Lawrence’s mother. She looked her best and brightest ; 
she managed to smooth over one or two rough places in the 
conversation with as much good will and more tact than Major 
Macarthy, and Mrs. Lawrence became more and more delighted 
with her, more firmly impressed with the conviction that here was 
the very wife for George. Why was he not there? Why was he 
missing his opportunities? She grew tired at last, but when 
Major Macarthy, who noticed it, jumped up and proposed taking 
Lucy to the garden, she was vexed with him. 

“That is “always the way,” she said with the impatience of 
weakness; “You never can be quiet, you are always dragging 
people off to see your menagerie, or something!” 

“ But I shall come back when you are rested,” Lucy said, smiling ; 
“Oh, you will have enough of me, I assure you!” 

It must be owned, that some of the things she was called upon 
to look at possessed for her no attractions whatever, and it seemed 
to her extraordinary that Major Macarthy and Nelly should waste 
so much thought upon a bantam hen which had broken her leg, 
and had it skilfully bound up by the major. Privately, she also 
considered Toby such an ugly specimen of a dog that the 

enthusiasm bestowed upon him seemed to her ridiculous ; but sh« 
was very careful to be enthusiastic herself, and having a clever 
memory, inquired for all that had been pointed out to her at her 
former visit. An odd-looking, shrivelled old man, ruddy of face, 
but much bent, was sweeping in the garden, and appeared to be 
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on the best terms with the major, who called him Job, and asked 
for his wife. The old man shook his head. 

“The missus be uncommon bad, sure. Her’s ramping with the 
sciatics, and do what her will her can’t kep warm.” 

“Tl come down by-and-by, and see if I can’t rig up something,” 
said the major quickly. 

The rector and his son did not return until it was time for 
dinner, but when Lucy descended in a pretty pale pink dress, 
looking very dainty and well-finished, she found George and his 
sister in the drawing-room. He greeted her warmly, and 
apologised for his absence. 

“My father had business in Stanford,” he said, ‘‘ and, to tell you 
the truth, I felt I ought to go with him. Nelly won’t believe it, 
but I don’t think the mare safe for him to drive.” 

“What I say,” said his sister, “is, that Uncle Tim is always 
ready to go, and that it is simply nonsense for George to suppose 
that he can’t manage any horse. Who do you imagine drove 
before you came back ?” 

“T only wonder you didn’t break your necks over and over 
again,” he returned good-humouredly, “ but then I knew nothing. 
Now that I am here I must have something to say to the matter, 
so far as my father is concerned.” 

“It’s not temper,” argued Nelly. 

“No, it’s nerves; but it comes to much the same thing. She 
will try to bolt at the most inconvenient times. What account 
have you of Agnes, Miss Winyeatt? Is she all right again ?” 

“Not quite, I am afraid,” Lucy said, with a little gasp of 
conscience, “ but I hope—in a day or two % 

“Mrs. Winyeatt is not uneasy, is she?” asked Lawrence, 
looking at her. 

‘Norma is always uneasy, if Agnes’ little finger aches.” 

He turned away silently, but she was conscious the next 
morning that when she opened her letters he was watching ; and 
ske took care to hold herself well in hand, so as not to betray 
anything in her face, though she could not prevent her hand 
from shaking a little. She kept her eyes fixed upon the letter 
until she had fully mastered its contents, which were more 
alarming than those of the day before, but the effort was almost 
more than she could make, and she feared that Lawrence would 
see her agitation. The very fact of having to crush it back 
obliged her to simulate a greater cheerfulness than she would 
otherwise have put on. 

“JT hope you have good accounts, my dear?” inquired Mrs. 
Lawrence from behind her own letters. 
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“Thank you, I don’t think there is much that is new,” said 
Lucy, forcing a smile. ‘“ My letter is from Janet Somerville, and 
Mr. Lawrence knows”—she did not look at, though she spoke of 
him—“ that Janet has many other things to think about.” 

“Then you need not be uneasy.” said Mrs. Lawrence, nodding. 
“Some one else would have written full particulars if it had been 
necessary. Oh, from what you told me, it was evidently some 
childish ailment of no real consequence.” 

Lucy’s hand closed on the letter. ‘“ We are so very unhappy,” 
it said, “ and I know, dear Lucy, that it will make you miserable to 
hear how dreadfully ill dear little Agnes is. Mr. Kennedy speaks 
very gravely of her. It breaks my heart to see dear Mrs. Winyeatt— 
you can guess what it must be, and how you will be longing to be 
here! I often think how sad it is for you to be away, and of 
course this spoilseverything.” It was a short note, and there was 
not a word in it of anything but what concerned Agnes. 

Great discussions arose at breakfast as to the best way of 
amusing their guest. Georgedid not say much, but each other person 
had a different idea. The rector held that she should be taken to 
see the old church and castle ; the major was desirous to drive her 
to a course of fine views; Mrs. Lawrence negatived this on account 
of the mists; and Nelly warmly suggested going out to one of the 
salmon boats. Lucy’s heart fell; it did not seem as if George 
Lawrence intended to take any part in her entertainment. 

“ Please decide for me,” she said at last, turning to him. 

“ Would you like to row about the river?” 

“Yes, indeed I should.” 

“Then Tim and I will get a boat in the creek, and show you 
one or two of the fishing villages near at hand.” 

“ Allright,” said the major eagerly. “And we'd better use poor 
Tom Frederick’s, because he’s been ill so long, that the old fellow 
can’t do any fishing.” 

“ Rather a cranky affair, isn’t it, Tim?” asked the rector. 

“Oh, not very bad! I'll go down at once and tinker her up— 
I’ve been intending to do it—and by the time you come down 
she'll be as tight as a trivet. Trust me.” 

Mrs. Lawrence caught her son in the study after breakfast. 

“George, you really must see that your uncle doesn’t drag you 
all out and drown you in some miserable old boat. It is just 
what he would do. He only thinks of making friends for himself 
among those men.” 

“TI wish I had half as many friends,” said Lawrence with a 
laugh. “Those men, as you call them, would do anything for him. 


Do you know that he has got Jem Baker to give up drink ?” 
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“For how long, I wonder?” she answered. “I never trust 
those sudden conversions.” 

“T should be inclined to think even they were better than none 
at all. But I believe this has gone on some time.” 

Mrs. Lawrence made an impatient movememt. “ Well, we 
shall see. Only pray be careful about the boat. Nelly has no 
common sense about such things.” 

When the time came, Nelly, however, was missing. After 
calling for her in all directions, her brother was obliged to give 
up the search. He looked annoyed as he explained to Lucy that 
she had probably gone off on some errand of her own. 

“So that I am sorry to say that you must put_up with only 
my companionship to the creek,” he added. 

She turned towards him with a look of pleasure in her eyes. 

“ How pleasant it is of you to give up your time tome! Iam 
very glad to have you by yourself, because I can mention one or 
two things that one can’t very well talk about before all the 
world. I want to thank you for making your mother so friendly 
towards me.” 

“Tf you knew my mother better, you would know that she 
never could be made to do anything,” he answered. 

“ Well,” she said, “then disposing her, if that expresses it 
better. Is she so determined? Is that where you get your 
obstinacy ?” 

“T couldn’t say. My father is not behindhand in the quality. 
But why do you accuse me of obstinacy ?” 

They were walking up a hill; Lucy appeared to reflect a short 
time before she answered — 

“T think—I am almost sure that it does belong to you. I 
think it would be exceedingly hard to persuade you against your 
will.” 

He looked at her as if he were not quite indifferent to what 
seemed a slight remark. 

“Perhaps you are right,” he said quietly. “Perhaps I am 
inclined to hold on where wiser men would give up. If that is 
obstinacy, I had better confess to it at once.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I think that is what it is.” 

“Still, I am not sure that I could get on without it,” he added. 
“Do you maintain it to be a weakness ?” 

Lucy considered again. 

“Tsn’t it, at any rate, a mistake to fight against the inevi- 
table?” 

“Where do you find the inevitable? In a woman’s word?” 

He spoke quickly and unguardedly, and perhaps would have 
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been glad to withdraw what he had said if he could have done so. 
But Lucy answered as quickly— 

“That depends upon the woman. With some women I believe 
you would find it.” 

She looked up at him as she spoke, and he winced a little. 

“You should know better than I, who can only speak from the 
outside. But having just owned to being obstinate, you will not 
expect to convert me,” he said after a slight hesitation. “I 
should always hope that time—or circumstances, might modify 
matters.” 

“Yes,” she replied slowly, “you are right to own that you are 
obstinate.” 

“ But not unreasonably,” he urged. ‘ You will admit so much?” 

“ Ah, I can’t do that; we are arguing on such vague theories 
that I can’t admit any thing that has to do with reason.” 

“T did not know they were no more than vague theories,” he 
said significantly. 

“Oh yes,” she returned lightly—“ the vaguest! If you had 
anything particular in your mind, don’t accuse me of having 
spoken with intention. Perhaps it was very presumptuous of me 
to have talked about obstinacy at all; I ought to have called it 
resolution, or firmness, or something more civil. I will do better 
in the fature. But now tell me, where does that little zigzag 
path lead ?” 

“Only into an orchard. Will you come. It has a fine view.” 

Lucy shook her head. “Too wet. I’m not prepared for long 
grass and nettles.” 

They both became silent as they turned down a steep lane 
towards the creek. Lucy was pondering on the conversation, 
which, if it had not produced all she wished for, she yet hoped 
might bear fruit, when Lawrence said suddenly — 

“In old days I should have described Mrs. Winyeatt as 
exceedingly impulsive in character.” 

She opened her eyes widely. 

“Were you thinking of Norma? You almost startled me, for, 
oddly enough, so was I. But I don’t think the old Norma and the 
present can be quite the same person. I don’t think she acts from 
impulse now. I suspect dear Paul’s death changed her very much.” 

“People’s natures generally remain the same, at bottom,” he 
said rather roughly. 

“Yes? Well, of course you can perhaps judge better than I, 
and I only go by what she says and by what I see. It has struck 
me more than once—but I won’t give you my ideas, for tiey are 
very likely to displease you.” 
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“Very likely,” he said with the same doggedness of tone, “ but 
I dare say they are wholesome medicine, Go on.” 

“Tt has struck me,” continued Lucy, trying hard to remember 
something which Miss Ellison had once said about Norma, “ that it 
is a sort of reaction against the impulsiveness for which she blames 
herself, which makes her more determined than other women when 
once she has made up her mind. Do you know what I mean?” 

“T suppose so. It’s very womanish and unreasonable.” 

“Thank you!” she said, with a charming pout. “And I won't 
have Norma called unreasonable. It isn’t unreasonable—is it ?— 
to think out things thoroughly, and then to act on what she feels 
to be right.” 

“Yes, itis. Half the time it wouldn’t be reason at all, only 
turning an impulse into a solid and really mischievous thing.” 

“Now I can’t understand you at all,” Lucy returned, shaking 
her head. ‘You should have had it out with Norma herself 
when you were at Dover, though I don’t believe even you would 
have moved her.” 

“Oh, I can’t move her!” he said, hastily, and then quite incon- 
sequently and in a changed voice—“‘Is she—is Mrs. Winyeatt 
very unhappy?” 

“Oh, you know how she is bound up in Agnes. I dare say she 
is making herself most miserable.” 

“T wish I were there,’ muttered Lawrence under his breath, 
but Lucy, whose ears were extraordinarily sharp, caught the 
words and felt an added pang of fright. She could not directly 
answer them, but she said as calmly as she could— 

“Miss Ellison is the very best person in the world to keep up 
her spirits and prevent her from worrying herself.” 

“‘ Yes,” said Lawrence, “ if there is no real cause for alarm.” 

“You will make me nervous,” replied Lucy, trying to laugh; 
“do you always take such a dark view of things? ” 

“ Not always,” he said briefly. 

Sh» read a touch of uncertainty in the answer, and was tempted 
at an cost to disperse it. But it did cost her something to say— 

“Don’t you suppose they would tell me all?” 

“Yes,” he said again, “one would think so. Unless——’ 

“ What?” she asked with a slightly tremulous voice. 

“Mrs. Winyeatt is not a selfish person, and it is possible she 
wishes to avoid alarming you.” 

“How well you read Norma!” the girl exclaimed, provoked 
and frightened out of her self-control. But he did not perceive 
that anything lay hid behind the plain words, nor did he find 
anything to answer. He only said more cheerfully— 
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“‘ However, let us hope there is nothing so serious behind; and, 
as you say, it is natural to suppose that they would write to you 
quite fully. Here we are, and there is Tim at work.” 

The creek was of no great length, but it was well shut in, and 
protected especially from south-west winds by the high hill down 
which they had come. A few cottages straggled down to the 
edge, and there were several boats lying about, some in mud and 
some in water. The shabbiest of all was that on which Major 
Macarthy was engaged, with Toby sitting in the stern, but he 
called out cheerfully that it was water-tight and would be ready 
in a twinkling. 

“ You have provided an old tub!” said Lawrence with a laugh, 
as he took up an oar. 

“The worst on the river,” said the major promptly. “ Poor 
old Tom, luck’s been against him all his life; and if his boat 
goes, I don’t know how on earth he'll rub on. I suppose, George, 
you wouldn’t care to lend him the money for a new one? He 
and I might guarantee the interest between us, and, upon my 
soul, I don’t think it would be a bad speculation.” 

“Couldn’t I do it?” asked Lucy eagerly. “If you would let 
me, Major Macarthy, I shouldn’t mind about the interest -——” 

“Now, would you?” cried the major. “’Twould be a real 
kindness ; and if you had a share in the fishing, I do believe, as 
I said to George, that it might turn out a first-rate investment.” 

“Shut up, Tim,” said George authoritatively. ‘“ Miss Winyeatt 
will do nothing of the kind. Don’t ever listen to him, Miss 
Winyeatt ; there never was a man so full of Quixotic ideas for 
the good of his fellow-creatures. Promise me never to be led into 
them, or I shall not have a moment’s peace.” 

“What am I to do, Major Macarthy?” Lucy demanded play- 
fully. But Lawrence looked so grave that she added at once—“ I 
will promise to do nothing without leave. Will that content you?” 

“Perfectly. Thank you.” 

“But Ido think you couldn’t find a safer thing” urged the 
major meekly. “Just consider, George. The profits this 
autumn have been astonishing. I only wish I had the chance. 
You won’t? I never saw a fellow with so little enterprise. Miss 
Winyeatt, if you feel any water under your feet, just speak, will 
you? and I'll bale it out at once.” 

“ Shall we go back and get a better boat ? It’s a shame to have put 
you into this,” said Lawrence, stopping rowing, and looking vexed. 

But she protested that the boat was dry, and that she was 
finding everything delightful; and, indeed, there was something 
very pleasant about the soft, slightly languid atmosphere and in 
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all that was around them. They were rowing up the river, and 
the tide was almost high, so that it reached the undergrowth 
which feathers along the bank on one side, and leans over so as 
nearly to touch the swift water. Presently the banks grow 
higher, a picturesque thatched boat-house lies embedded in 
beautiful woods, just beginning to be warmed by touch of autumn. 
Here, hugging the shore, lies a silent file of salmon boats 
watching their nets. On the other side green reaches tempt the 
red cows to come down to the rich pasture, and to stand so near 
the water’s edge that their reflections break its clear colour. A 
heron rises heavily, and, long neck outstretched, flies up the 
river. And further on white cottages with deep thatched roofs, 
and flowers clambering to the very chimneys, cluster by the 
water’s edge, a woman leans over a low stone wall—stained with 
infinite variety of colour—and calis to two children who are 
paddling about in a boat, while tall poles of uneven height show 
where the salmon nets are hung to dry when not in use. 

“T don’t suppose there’s a man about the place,” remarked 
Lawrence. 

“No; they’re all fishing. It’s a wonderful opportunity,” said 
the major regretfully. 

They rowed quietly on. The boat though clumsy was not un- 
comfortable, and Lucy, if she could have lulled her conscience to 
sleep, would have very well liked to have been sitting opposite to 
Lawrence in this dreamy quiet. But she hada conscience. She 
was, indeed, very careful about it in many ways, and if in 
others she managed to ignore its promptings, she could not do so 
easily. If ever Lawrence found out—if Agnes died—if he should 
carry out an impulse to go back to Dover—to see Norma—where 
would she be? All these haunting suggestions were like so many 
small stings. 

And now they had got some way up the river, and the right- 
hand bank had melted away or run further back, and it was a land 
of reeds and sedges, where the herons congregated. The pictur- 
esque silver-grey birds were standing or stalking about, and Toby’s 
excitement and wonder became almost uncontrollable. But here 
Lawrence proposed turning round, and the boat, helped by the 
stream, swept more swiftly down, and, behold, all the views and 
lights were changed, and all the beauty seemed to have taken 
fresh shape. Major Macarthy, idly dipping his oar, began to talk 
about the creatures, fish, bird, and beast, which haunted the river ; 
it seemed as if he knew them all, where the herons had their 
favourite fishing-grounds, where the water rats lived, where the 
kingfishers darted along the banks. He talked of them all de- 
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lightfully, with an extraordinary love and knowledge, and Lucy, 
who at first had not cared to attend, felt as if a new world were 
being opened before her. She said so to Lawrence as they climbed 
the steep lane from the creek, the major having lingered behind 
to make the boat secure, and to carry its hire to old Tom, who 
stood watching them and grumbling at the door of his house. 

“ Yes—poor old Tim,” said Lawrence gravely. ‘ Small wonder 
that Nelly—and my father, too—find him such a charming 
companion! I don’t know his equal when you get him on those 
subjects.” 

“Ts Mrs. Lawrence quite so fond of him?’ she asked with a 
little hesitation. 

He shook his head and laughed. “No; that’s pretty plain, 
isn’t it? She lives in an agony lest he should ruin us all; and 
I’m bound to say he would do it if he had the chance—with the 
best intentions in the world.” 

“ He seems to be always wishing to give.” 

“Give! He would give the boots off his feet. He is an 
amiable communist, very much out of his place here.” 

His words were destined to receive a practical illustration, for 
Mrs. Lawrence met them in the hall, and when Lucy had enthu- 
siastically praised the morning’s amusement provided for her, and 
as luncheon was waiting ran upstairs to get ready for it, Mrs. 
Lawrence turned to her son. 

“What do you suppose your uncle has been doing now?” she 
demanded with a shocked face. 

“ What ?” 

“Giving away the very blankets from his bed! No, George, it 
is no laughing matter. What security have we that he will not 
lay hands upon anything else in the house?” 

“Come, mother! It’s his own bed.” 

“They are our blankets. Hannah came to me this morning, 
with such a face, to tell me that one of the major’s blankets was 
missing. Even she was horrified. As for your father, I am out 
of patience with him. He can only laugh.” 

“ Well, have it out with Tim, if you must, in private, and don’t 
let us have these domestic squabbles for public amusement.” 

He spoke with a sharper ring in his voice than was at all usual 
with him, but the conversation with Lucy had left a soreness in 
his heart, and the petty annoyances which met him in his home 
were irritating. He loved his mother warmly ; at the same time 
he wished, with a man’s impatience, that she would not keep her 
troubles constantly expressed in her face, particularly when he 
was doing his best to relieve her from them. 
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Major Macarthy came in late, cheerfully content with anything 
which might be left for him, and unconscious of an impending 
cloud. But Mrs. Lawrence caught him as he was passing the 
door of the study afterwards. 

“Tim, may I ask what has became of your blanket ? ” 

“Oh, I took it down to old Betty Morrish last evening. To be 
sure, I ought to have mentioned it to Hannah; I dare say she 
was rather surprised. But Betty was in such pain, and Job said 
she felt the cold so much that I couldn’t help taking it to her. 
I knew you would like her to have it.” 

“When I wish to give away my blankets, I prefer to do so 
myself. Perhaps you will kindly remember that in future,” said 
Mrs. Lawrence, feeling as if she had put a great restraint on 
herself in saying no more. But something in her tone made 
Major Macarthy look at her and redden. 

“T assure you, Fanny, 1 mean to buy one the first time I go 
into Rivermouth.” He hastily thrust his hand into his pocket 
and pulled out some silver. “I know I must have got enough— 
what does a blanket cost ?—six or eight shillings? Oh, well, I 
know I’ve enough; or if I haven’t, Nelly will lend me some.” 

Mrs. Lawrence turned away, with a gesture of despair. 

“It’s of no use; it’s impossible to impress upon you the 
commonest laws of—honesty,” she would have liked to have said, 
but she changed it to—“ justice. Youare absolutely and entirely 
unpractical.” 

“T dare say you are right,” he said wistfully. “Im awfully 
sorry to be a worry to you, Fanny. I believe I ought to go away, 
only this has always been such a home to me, and I—I have 
cared so much for you all. But—TI believe I ought to go.” 

He was turning from the room in an utterly dejected and 
dispirited manner, and she stood still without a movement. But 
as he reached the door she followed him quickly, holding out her 
hands. 

“Tim!” she said. 

“Yes, Fanny.” 

She was half crying, and she spoke very quickly— 

“What I said was quite true, for you're the most unpractical 
man that ever lived, and you don’t know what mischief you do 
when you meddle with our money matters, but—I never saw any 
one so sweet-tempered, and you make me ashamed of myself. 
Don’t go. I dare say I shall be as cross as ever to-morrow, and I 
won’t—no, I won’t have my best blankets given to that tiresome 
old Betty ; but—you mustn’t mind what I say, and you mustn’t go.” 

So the major stayed. 
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Cuapter XVIII. 


“ Misfortune stands with her bow ever bent 
Over the world; and he who wounds another, 
Directs the goddess by that part he wounds 
Where to strike deep her arrows in himself.”— Young. 


Tuar afternoon George Lawrence went off without taking a horse, 
or telling any one where he was going. Mrs. Lawrence was 
evidently annoyed at his departure, and Nelly, upon whom was 
thrown the care of their guest, openly grumbled. It was now 
too late in the year for sitting out, except on specially fine days, 
and this one was not above the average. Lucy yawned when she 
was not seen, pronounced against a drive with Major Macarthy, 
and a walk with Nelly, and charmed Mrs. Lawrence by saying she 
would best like to stay with her. She took some time in her own 
room, writing a long and affectionate letter to Norma. She did 
not say more than she felt, but she felt better for having said it ; 
it allowed her to suppose that her sympathy had taken at least 
some sort of solid form, and she was able to pour out much that it 
had been real pain to her to keep closely locked within. But at 
last she dried her eyes, and went down to the study, where 
Mrs. Lawrence was eagerly awaiting her, and at once began— 

“T do not like your staying with me this afternoon, but you 
don’t know the comfort that it is to have some one with whom I 
can talk unreservedly. You have the gift of understanding 
without elaborate explanations. However, I am not going to hold 
forth upon ourselves. I want you to tell me more of your own 
life. It seems to me rather sad that you should have no one 
nearer to you than a sister-in-law.” 

Lucy came and knelt by her side caressingly. 

“Dear Mrs. Lawrence,” she said gently, “it is so sweet and 
dear of you to think of me! It is—even you can’t tell how different 
it is from a real home of one’s own. But very few people realise 
this—even Mr. Lawrence, I am sure, never saw it,” she added. 

“No,” said the elder woman, “ because he is a man, and men 
are not quick to understand the little rubs which we poor women 
feel at every turn. But I can realise it all.” 

“It is hard sometimes,” Lucy went on thoughtfully, “to be 
misunderstood, and—and hampered. But you must not think 
that Norma does not mean to be kind. And I daresay I am quite 
as much of a trial to her.” 

“TI don’t think you would be a trial to any one,” said Mrs. 
Lawrence warmly; and Lucy, who thoroughly enjoyed this 
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appreciation, gave her hand an affectionate squeeze. Like many 
others, when she was praised she was always confident that she 
was understood. 

“Dear Mrs. Lawrence!” she murmured again. 

“ Well, you will have a home of your own one day, I dare say 
before very long,” said the other, “and I for one shall be ex- 
tremely glad. One must be sorry for girls placed in thoroughly 
false positions, with relations who are only relations in name, not 
in sympathy.” 

“No,” Lucy agreed, “not in sympathy. That is just it.” 

‘George has never said much about your sister-in-law. What 
is she like? Is she much older than you?” 

“Yes, a good deal older. Hasn’t he spoken of her? Most 
people think her very beautiful.” 

“Very beautiful!” Mrs. Lawrence lifted her delicately- 
marked eyebrows in wonder, for the idea of great beauty in 
connection with Lucy’s sister-in-law had not occurred to her. 
“T am surprised,” she said thoughtfully, “that George has not 
spoken of it—but he is sometimes curiously fastidious in taste, 
and it is quite possible he may not be of that opinion.” 

“Perhaps not,” Lucy answered, taking up a piece of knitting. 
“May I go on with this? I have not brought down my own 
work.” 

“Do, my dear. Very beautiful!” she repeated once more. 
An idea had flashed upon her which she found singularly un- 
welcome, for she had formed her own opinion of Norma, and it 
was not favourable. Surely George would not be so foolish as to 
throw away his chance of winning this pretty, fair-haired, 
unconscious girl, now sitting so contentedly by her side, for 
a handsome, imperious, hard-natured woman who would separate 
him from them all again! And yet men were so little to be 
trusted in matters of this sort, that no traditions of common-sense 
could yield her comfort. 

Then she recovered herself, and turned to Lucy with a smile. 

“We suit each other very well, I think,” she said; “or is it 
that you try to suit? Most people would find an old woman’s 
society very dull.” 

“ You are not old, and you are not dull,” Lucy returned merrily, 
“and I feel as much at home as if I had lived here all my life.” 

“That’s good,” returned Mrs. Lawrence warmly. “It does me 
good to hear you say it as if you meant it. Nelly is restless. 
She would stay with me if I wished it, but she would all the time 
be longing to be in the open air, with dogs or horses. Nelly 
should have been a boy. She is thoroughly trustworthy and 
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straightforward, but she wants softening. I can see that it annoys 
George. When he marries his wife will not be like Nelly.” 

Lucy stooped to pick up the ball of wool. 

“Perhaps he will not marry,” she said. 

“Yes, he will. It would not surprise me if he married soon. 
A man cannot always be running over the world. I shall be glad 
when what I expect arrives, and I wish—yes, I earnestly wish that 
I could choose his wife.” 

She watched the girl as she spoke, and Lucy was quite aware of 
the look. She met it for a second, and turned away with a quick 
movement which might be taken for shyness, for she desired Mrs. 
Lawrence to understand that the idea was not new to her, and she 
conveyed this impression so well that the mother felt convinced 
that George had in some manner created it. Even then—so full 
are we of contradictions—a pang of jealousy stabbed her, but it 
passed and she leaned back in her chair with a sigh of relief. She 
did not, however, venture to say more on the subject, contenting 
herself with trying, as she thought, to draw out Lucy, and un- 
conscious that the girl read her object quite easily, and said only 
as much or as little as seemed to her expedient, while she charmed 
her questioner by her candid air. To the mother, at any rate, the 
afternoon passed quickly, and she was pleased that when Law- 
rence returned, he should find her and Lucy happily together. 

“Ah, George,” she cried, “come in! I don’t know where you 
have betaken yourself, but I have not had such a pleasant talk for 
a long time.” 

“Tam glad of that, mother,” he replied, “and I am afraid you 
will not thank me for disturbing it; but I thought Miss Winyeatt 
might be anxious for her letters, so I went to the town for 
them.” 

“Ah, that explains!” said Mrs. Lawrence, smiling. Have you 
rowed all the way ? How hot you look!” 

Lucy had turned a shade paler as he put the letter into her 
hand. She would gladly have postponed receiving news which 
she dreaded until the morning, when she had intended that 
Martin should bring her letters at once to her room, and give her 
time to arrange herself. Here she felt as if with Lawrence’s keen 
eyes upon her she could not preserve her composure, her hand 
trembled as she opened the envelope, and all the first sentences 
seemed blurred and indistinct. Then, with a great effort, she 
mastered herself, and seeing that the news was good, her colour 
came back, she read steadily on, glanced back at the beginning. 
laid down the letter, and looked up with a smile. 

“Do you know, Mr. Lawrence,” she said, “that you are the 
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kindest person possible? Hardly any one would have thought that I 
might be anxious, and taken all that trouble. I am very grateful.” 

“She is better?” he asked with eagerness. 

“Oh, she is much better! They seem to think one need have 
ne more fears.” 

“ Then she has been very ill,” Lawrence remarked gravely. 

Lucy bit her lip, recognising her imprudence. 

“You know that Norma would be fearful,” she said with 
quickness. 

“Norma is a very curious name; I can never quite reconcile 
myseif to it,” put in Mrs. Lawrence, glancing at her son. He 
showed no sign of having heard. 

“Do you feel confident that they tell you the truth now?” he 
asked at last. 

“Quite—quite confident! I hope they have told me the truth 
throughout,” replied Lucy, rising with a little touch of dignity in 
her manner. “TI think, as there is still time, I will write and 
say how glad I am. Shall I add that you rather doubt their 
statements ?” she added, returning to her lighter manner. 

Lawrence also appeared to have recovered himself. 

“Say that I rejoice to hear them. Pray say as much for me 
as I should like to express for myself,” he added in a lower voice 
at the door. Then he strolled to the window, and stood looking 
out, with his hands thrust into his pockets. 

“That is a very nice girl. The more I see of her the better 
I like her,” said Mrs. Lawrence, cordially. 

“Yes, she’s a favourite. I’m glad you get on,” he replied, 
without turning. 

“ And Iam always sorry for girls who have no home of their own.” 

“No home?” he repeated, wheeling round. 

“ Well, only with a sister-in-law.” 

“Oh!” he laughed. ‘ You needn’t pity her for that. They 
pull together admirably.” Then, as if dismissing the subject, he 
said, “I wish you'd try to prevent my father from driving that 
chestnut mare. He’s not up to her, but he will take her out, and 
now he and Nell are off somewhere.” 

“JT do think you are inclined to take alarm unnecessarily,” said 
Mrs. Lawrencu. “ He drove her constantly before you came home.” 

“That may be. He may do it once too often.” 

“ Well, George, the mare is your own, and you can either sell, 
or refuse to allow her to be driven.” 

“My father’s so uncommonly fond of her that I don’t like to 
do the first, and it would hurt him awfully if I denied her to him. 
If he would only let me drive him, it would be all right.” 
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“My dear George, do you think yourself so superior to your 
father ?” 

“T’ye had a tolerably large experience in the way of queer 
cattle. But he could manage well enough if he kept his atten- 
tion fixed. What always puts me in a funk is the way in which 
he falls into some talk which interests him, and lets the reins 
drop on her back. She isn’t safe to treat carelessly.” 

“But he has Nelly,” said his mother, staggered. 

“Nelly and Tim are both slap-dash whips, inclined to run 
races or whisk round corners. Well—I dare say the fates will 
favour them; but if you could persuade my father quietly, I 
should be glad. Tim’s not a bit of good ; he encourages him.” 

“Yes, and does his best to make him as foolish as he is him- 
self,’ Mrs. Lawrence replied severely; for in spite of the little 
scene between them, she had not condoned Major Macarthy’s 
offences. ‘ You are sure that he is not leading him into more 
money scrapes ?” 

“T don’t believe there is the wherewithal to be led,” said 
Lawrence, shortly. 

He was feeling out of sorts. The yearning for Norma—to see 
her, to hear her voice—had lost none of its intensity; rather it 
seemed that at this time, when some subtle link of sympathy warned 
him that she was in trouble, it was stronger than ever. As he 
stood there, looking out at the rectory garden, a little sodden and 
untidy, leaves dropping here and there upon it, shrubs wanting 
to be repressed, autumn flowers straggling, a couple of robins 
hopping fearlessly about—it all faded from his sight. He saw 
Norma’s sweet and noble face bending over her child, the beauti- 
ful eyes dimmed by watching, the smile on her lips tremulously 
tender, every line of her stooping figure instinct with that strong 
mother’s love which to a true man seems the most adorable thing 
in all the world. To this day Lawrence maintains that he did so 
see her, and that it was Norma’s very self, as she hung over the 
little girl. 

It was, at any rate, so strong a presentiment that it left him 
with a passionate inclination to write to her. He had even a 
wild impulse to go; but Lucy’s presence was an absolute bar to 
this. Besides, if there had been danger, and of this he was 
confident, it had now passed away; his sudden appearance would 
be very startling and uncomfortable for Mrs. Winyeatt. No, he 
could not go. Still, he might write. He would not say any- 
thing which could vex or disturb her, but surely his old friend- 
ship, his intimacy with them of late, gave sufficient excuse for an 
expression of sympathy; indeed, in a few moments they had 
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presented themselves as such very effective reasons, that he began 
to feel as if he had been brutal in not writing before. Remem- 
bering, however, that Lucy’s bulletins had treated the illness 
lightly, he felt that he might say for himself that, like her, he 
had been kept in ignorance. 

Lucy would have been greatly perturbed had she known that 
the bag which conveyed her letter of genuine delight to Norma, 
contained another written in Lawrence’s marked handwriting. 
True to his covenant with himself that he would say nothing that 
should vex or disturb her, he abstained, as he thought, from words 
of his own love, but it was not difficult to read it between the 
lines, however well he may have considered he had concealed it. 

Such as it was, however, it produced an almost overpowering 
tumult in Norma’s heart. She had put so much pressure on her 
feelings, that she had pretty nearly succeeded in making them 
discredit the evidence of her senses. After all, she had argued, 
he had never told her in so many words that he loved her, and if 
it were her own action, or, to be more exact, Janet’s broken arm, 
which had prevented it, still it remained unsaid, and—it was 
possible she might have deceived herself. Then, of late, she had 
been so much engrossed by one class of emotions, anxiety for her 
child, that all others had, as it were, been crowded out, so that 
now when they claimed entrance again they appeared to have 
gained a surprising force, and to sweep down the barriers she had 
erected as if they were so much card paper. It frightened her to 
feel that it was so, She had imagined that the interval had put 
an end to dreams of which she had unwillingly admitted the ex- 
istence, instead of which it appeared only to have given them 
fresh strength. And here on their side, charged with a strange 
unexpected power, speaking with more eloquence than the bare 
words seemed to express, came this letter. Until she had it, she 
never knew how intensely she had yearned for it, how cruel the 
silence she had herself created had been; but, finding this out by 
its coming, in the solitude of her room she gave way to the eager 
gladness of her heart, reading it again and again, and pressing it 
to her lips. Never, she thought, were words more manly, more 
tender, more delicate! And while she had blamed him, he had 
been thinking of her. Then she saw what in the first tide of 
delight she had passed unnoticed, that he had not known the 
whole, he had never known the whole; but from the expression 
he used, that he could not but guess that Miss Winyeatt had 
been shielded from anxiety by the illness having been treated 
lightly until fear was over, she was aware that Lucy had held 
back the truth. 
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Norma was not naturally a patient woman, and this action of 
Lucy’s brought a passionate throb of anger to her heart. She 
hated anything underhand or deceitful, hated it with a withering 
contempt, and she had an immediate impulse to hold the girl’s 
deed up to unpitying light. Not by way of accusation but as a 
mere matter of fact she would tell George Lawrence in answer 
to his letter that nothing had been kept back, and that Lucy 
knew it all. With a nature such as Norma’s, however, stern 
justice was sure to be soon swept away by a generous impulse. 
She resolved to say nothing. Lucy—Paul’s sister—should be 
safe from her resentment, should be at liberty to gain what profit 
she could from her deception. Norma would not even allow 
herself to speculate what might have been her reasons for it. 
She turned her thoughts from Lucy, but she suffered them to 
dwell on Lawrence. 

Miss Ellison, as we know, had gone back to her home, but she 
still spent as much of her time as was possible with Norma, for 
Agnes needed all their care and nursing. It was not until some 
days after she had received the letter that Norma alluded to it. 
Agnes was dozing in her chair, and her mother and Miss Ellison 
were in a little room which opened out of the bed-room, when 
Mrs. Winyeatt suddenly said— 

“You must not do Mr. Lawrence an injustice. When I went 
back that day after my first walk, I found a letter from him.” 

Miss Ellison was busily engaged in fitting and arranging some 
mysterious children’s garments, and she did not at once reply. 
When she spoke it was to say carelessly— 

“‘ What excuse does he make for himself?” 

“For what ?” 

“For not having taken the trouble to write before.” 

“Oh, you cannot blame him,” Norma said quickly ; “evidently 
he did not know she had been so ill.” 

“Couldn't he ask—couldn’t he find out?” For some un- 
accountable reason Miss Ellison appeared to be antagonistic to 
Lawrence. Norma was silent. Presently she repeated— 

“He did not know.” 

“How strange, and with Lucy on the spot!” said Miss Ellison, 
innocently. ‘ However, men and women are beyond me, and one 
must either be for ever making new discoveries or else shutting 
one’s eyes. For the rest of my life Iam going to try shutting 
my eyes; it is the most peaceful plan. I suppose you did not 
answer Mr. Lawrence ?” 

Mrs. Winyeatt reddened. 

“Why should I not ?” she asked. 
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“Merely because I thought he was to be‘snubbed in every possible 
way, and left to—talk exclusively with Lucy. Wasn’t it so?” 

To this question the younger woman made no reply. In a few 
moments she said— 

“ Mary, I believe I was wrong.” 

“T dare say. One always admits that possibility for other 
people with the most ready acquiescence. But how?” 

“Tn letting Lucy go.” 

“Could you have stopped her ?” 

“T might have opened her eyes.” 

“Oh no, my dear. She can shut hers—as I am trying to shut 
mine—systematically. Don’t be unhappy. Lucy is no fool, and 
by-and-by will open her eyes of her own accord, which will be a 
far more effectual process.” 

“She may suffer,” Mrs. Winyeatt said slowly. 

“Not if she does.not care for him. Only her vanity will 
suffer.” 

Norma looked up eagerly. 

‘‘No,” she said; “she does not care for him.’ 











